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HIS MAJESTY KING HAAKON VII OF NORWAY 


Drawn For “THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN Review” By IvANn OpFFER 





THE 
AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 
REVIEW 


VoL. XL SEPTEMBER, 1952 NUMBER 8 


A Royal Anniversary 


LORY, RATHER than a long reign, should be the aim of 

kingship” was the famous motto of Magnus Barefoot, one 

of the martial kings of Norway in the Middle Ages. Nor- 
way today is indeed fortunate in having a ruler who in full meas- 
ure has achieved both the aims of a sovereign as expressed by King 
Magnus. His Majesty King Haakon VII observes this year a notable 
anniversary, in the celebration of which he is joined by the whole 
Norwegian people. August 3 was King Haakon’s eightieth birthday, 
and in November he will be completing the forty-seventh year of his 
reign. Being today the oldest chief of state in Europe, he has occupied 
the throne of Norway longer than any other Norwegian ruler since 
Christian IV, who died in 1648. 

Since being elected king of Norway at the time of the separation 
from Sweden in 1905, Haakon VII has reflected honor and glory not 
only on his country, but also on the institution of kingship itself. As 
a constitutional monarch he has first and foremost considered himself 
a public servant; his own motto, “All for Norway,” has at all times 
been the guidepost according to which all his actions and decisions have 
been taken. Highly conscious of the duties and responsibilities of his 
high position, he has always endeavored to promote goodwill among 
nations and to advance the cultural life of Norway, as well as its trade 
and industries; he has also played an active and successful role in 
cementing the friendship between the Scandinavian countries. Despite 
two world wars, the period since his coronation has been one of great 
progress and accomplishment in the political, economic, and social life 
of the nation. 
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More than any former Norwegian king Haakon VII has earned and 
merited the love and admiration of the people. Their love and respect 
have grown steadily since the time he was called to rule a highly indi- 
vidualistic and democratic people, who for centuries had regarded 
royalty as something rather distant and alien. His gracious person- 
ality, his integrity, and insight have stimulated harmonious participa- 
tion in the tasks of government on the part of premiers and parties 
of varied political hues and outlooks. Down through the years he has 
not only symbolized but inspired that basic unity which is so essential 
to the political give-and-take within the framework of a democratic 
state. 

As in peace, so also in war. When the Nazis attacked Norway in 
1940, it was the King who became the unyielding symbol of resistance 
and freedom,—and not a symbol only, but the active leader of the 
struggle for liberty during the fighting in Norway and the dark years 
in London. Since the great day of liberation, followed by the difficult 
post-war period, King Haakon has become, even more than before, the 
beloved monarch of the whole Norwegian people. In truth it may be 
said that in his life and work he has fulfilled the noblest ideals of the 
high calling of a king. 


ERIK J. F rts 





The Three-Nation Antarctic Expedition 
of 1949-52 


By Haratp U. Sverprup 


N FEBRUARY 18, 1952, the luxury liner Venus docked at 

Southampton. Groups of passengers who had spent pleasant 

weeks in the Canary Islands flocked along the railing, but 
another group attracted most of the attention: fourteen lean and 
weather-beaten men returning to civilization after having spent two 
years in the most isolated spot of the Antarctic, at Maudheim in Queen 
Maud Land. They had left the Antarctic on January 15 on board the 
small Norwegian seal-catcher M/S Norsel which on its way to New- 
foundland reached Santa Cruz in the Canaries a few hours before the 
departure of the Venus. 

In November 1949 the party had sailed south on board the Norsel, 
but the. beginning of the expedition goes back to the years 1926-35, 
during which time Lars Christensen sent out several expeditions to ex- 
plore the Antarctic. Airplanes were carried, in some cases on board 
the small vessel, the Norvegia, in other cases on board one of Lars 
Christensen’s whaling factory ships. Landings were made on Bouvet 
Island and Peter I Island, and the coast line of the Antarctic continent 
between Coats Island and Enderby Land was discovered and roughly 
mapped. 

As a result of these landings and discoveries Norway claimed sover- 
eignty over Bouvet Island in 1928, over Peter I Island in 1931, and 
finally in 1939 over Queen Maud Land, that sector of the Antarctic 
continent lying between 20° West and 45° East. 

Having made these claims Norway was under obligation to take an 
active part in the exploration of the region, but the first suggestion for 
such exploration did not come from Norway, but from Sweden, from 
Dr. Hans W:son Ahlmann, at that time professor of geography in 
Stockholm and now Sweden’s ambassador to Norway. 

In 1939 the German Schwabenland expedition had undertaken 
aerial photography of part of Queen Maud Land and had discovered 
snowless mountain ranges at distances of about 100 miles from the 
coast. Photographs of huge glaciers between the mountains aroused the 
enthusiasm of Dr. Ahlmann who had spent a lifetime studying the 
vlaciers of the Arctic. As early as the winter of 1945-46 he suggested 
2 Joint expedition in which Norway would take a leading part. 
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Norsk Polarinstitutt 


THE “NORSEL” LEAVING MAUDHEIM ON FEBRUARY 20, 1950 


The plans took final shape in the spring of 1948 when Norsk Polar- 
institutt was established with headquarters in Oslo. The Norwegian 
government made the first appropriation to the expedition, and the 
governments of Sweden and Great Britain accepted invitations to par- 
ticipate. Norway was to take over all costs of transportation and would 
therefore have to cover more than 2/3 of the total expenses. 

The purpose of the expedition was a strictly scientific one. The prin- 
cipal work was to be done in the fields of meteorology, glaciology, geol- 
ogy, and mapping; the tasks were divided between the three participat- 
ing nations in such a way that Norway was responsible for the work in 
meteorology and mapping, Sweden for the glaciological and Great 
Britain for the geological work. 

The plan was to establish a base on the coast of Queen Maud Land, 
to explore the interior on journeys with dog sleds and weasels, and to 
undertake aerial photography. Put this way, the plan appears simple, 
but there were many uncertainties and difficulties ahead. 

We did not know, for instance, whether a small seal-catcher would 
be able to penetrate the belt of pack-ice off Queen Maud Land and 
reach the icy coast. Only twice before, in 1930 and then again in 1939, 
had vessels reached the barrier front, but on five other occasions open 

leads had been found between longitudes 10° and 20° West, that is 
toward the western boundary of Queen Maud Land. 

Also, it was not known whether a suitable location for a base could be 
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found, even if the coast were reached. What we call “the coast” in this 
part of the Antarctic is not the border of the land but the edge of the 
glacier. Usually the glacier terminates in a fringe of floating shelf ice 
which is 600 feet thick or even thicker. The shelf ice on its ocean side 
terminates in a vertical barrier front which rises 100 feet or more out of 
the water. In some places the shelf ice is pushed out by the pressure of 
the inland glacier and large pieces break off and float away as the char- 
acteristic flat, tabular icebergs of the Antarctic. In other places the 
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Norsk Polarinstitutt 


MAUDHEIM UNDER CONSTRUCTION, FEBRUARY 1950 


shelf ice is at rest and here and there bays are found to which gentle 
slopes lead down. We did not know whether it would be possible to find 
such a bay, but it had to be tried. Even if a safe place were found where 
the base might be established, weather conditions might be so severe 
that the scientific work would be greatly handicapped, but again one 
had to hope for the best. 

In spite of the uncertainties there were many who were eager to join 
the expedition. The venture was placed under the leadership of Cap- 
tain John Giaever of Norway, a veteran of several winters spent in 
Greenland. He was to be in full charge of the party consisting of nine 
scientists, two radio operators, two mechanics, and one cook. Of these, 
five were from Norway, four from Sweden, three from England, one 
from Canada, and one from Australia. 

The party left Oslo on November 20, 1949. After having called at 
Cape Town the Norsel continued her voyage on December 28, but first 
had to make a detour across the South Atlantic in order to meet the 
factory ship Thorshgvdi south of South Georgia. The Thorshgvdi had 
on board the expedition’s 45 dogs, three weasels, and some of the heavy 
equipment. The transfer had to take place at sea with a ground swell 
running, but with two whales as fenders between the ships the task was 
completed successfully. 
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Norsk Polarinstitutt 


A CAMP NEAR THE MOUNTAINS 


At last, towards the end of January the Norsel could work her way 
through the pack-ice to the coast, and after weeks of anxiety and dis- 
appointments a safe landing place was found on February 10. In the 
search for a landing place two small “Auster” planes of the Royal Air 
Force rendered excellent service. It can safely be said that without the 
use of the airplanes the venture would have been a failure. 

In a few days the weasels transported about 350 tons of equipment 
and supplies to the site selected for the base, which was named Maud- 
heim. Within ten days the two prefabricated houses had been erected. 
The Norsel returned north, but the season was so far advanced that 
new ice had formed between the floes and only by using dynamite and 
ull available engine power could the ship be forced through the 300- 
mile-wide belt of pack-ice. 

The Norsel visited Maudheim again in January 1951. She then 
brought additional supplies and also two Norwegian airplanes, a small 
one for reconnaissance purposes and a larger one for aerial photog- 
raphy. However, weather conditions were unfavorable and the task 
was only partly carried out. In order to complete the aerial survey the 
Swedish Air Force sent down planes some time before the return of 
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the expedition, and thanks to excellent conditions all mountain ranges 
within an area of about 180,000 square miles were photographed. 

In the meantime the party at Maudheim had carried out an am- 
bitious scientific program in the monotonous surroundings and under 
difficult conditions. Maudheim was located on the flat, contourless sur- 
face of the shelf ice, which extended from horizon to horizon without a 
dark spot to afford rest for the eye, and was unchanged during summer 
and winter. The surface of the shelf ice was formed by hard blown snow 
which at greater depth gradually became compacted to ice by the 
pressure of the overlying masses. Houses were built on this surface, 
and the supplies were placed orderly around them. But drifting 
snow soon accumulated around the buildings. After one year only the 
gables of the houses were visible, and after two years even these were 
covered by a few feet of snow. Radio masts and ventilation pipes alone 
marked the locality. 

However, the weather conditions might have been worse. In winter 
the temperature dropped occasionally to 50° or 55° below, but the aver- 
age temperature of the coldest months was “only” about 20° below. 
‘ In summer the temperature rarely rose to 32° F.., and the average tem- 
perature of the warmest month was 24° F’. Every month brought a few 
days with gales during which wind speeds up to 50 or 60 miles an hour 
were recorded, but in between there were periods with light winds. 

The meteorologists were pleased about the location of Maudheim, 
where no local disturbances might be caused by terrain or vegetation. 
Besides the standard observations the free atmosphere was explored 
by sounding balloons with which heights of 7-8 miles were reached dur- 
ing the winter and of 10-12 miles during the summer. Winter tempera- 
tures down to 130° below were recorded at a height of seven miles. No 
less than 630 sounding balloons were sent up during a period of 20 
months. This work was indeed very trying as the hydrogen needed to 
fill the large balloons had to be produced on the spot in a room dug out 
in the snow; still the same procedure was repeated day after day and 
month after month. 

The glaciologists were able to undertake part of their investigations 
at Maudheim. Holes were drilled to a depth of 300 feet and electric 
thermometers were placed at various depths. At a depth of about 35 
feet the temperature was found to be nearly constant at zero degree F.., 
corresponding to the average annual temperature. Cores were brought 
up for study of the transition from snow to ice, and the annual rate of 
accumulation was gauged. 

The geologists and topographers were less happy about the location 
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American-Swedish News Exchange 
KING GUSTAF VI ADOLF PRESENTING MEDALS OF MERIT 
TO MEMBERS OF THE EXPEDITION 
Dr. H. U. Sverdrup is seen receiving the medals on behalf of the Norwegian 
members; Ambassador Hans W:son Ahlmann is on the far left; on the right, 
Gésta Liljequist, meteorologist, and Valter Schytt, glaciologist. 


of Maudheim, because the nearest mountain ranges were at a distance 
of 180 miles. This handicap was overcome by the establishment of an 
advanced base near the mountains, where 7-8 tons of provisions, dog 
food, and other supplies were stored for the use of parties traveling 
with dog teams. Some of these men were continually in the field for 


53 months, thereby establishing a new duration record for Antarctic 


travel. 

Experience gained during the first year had shown that the party at 
Maudheim was too small. Therefore two others joined the group when 
the Norsel paid her visit in January 1951. However, on February 24 
a tragic accident happened when a weasel with four men drove over an 
ice cliff; three of the men were drowned but the fourth managed to 
swim 200 yards and struggle up on a cake of ice from which he was 
saved after a wait of 13 hours. The rescue was not made sooner because 
the expedition’s boat which had been covered by eight feet of hard 


packed snow had to be dug out and hauled two miles over the rough 
surface of the shelf ice. 
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The loss of three men was a hard blow to the group, but by increas- 
ing their efforts they succeeded in keeping all important investigations 
going and in completing the field work during the early part of the 
southern summer of 1951-52. During that season indeed some spec- 
tacular results were obtained. 

Not long ago a method was developed for examining the thickness 
of a glacier by setting off a small charge of dynamite and recording the 
arrival of the echo from the underlying rock by means of small seismo- 
graphs. The method was used by the French Greenland expedition for 
measuring the thickness of the Greenland inland ice and has been tried 
near Little America in the Antarctic. Now it was used on a large scale 
when a profile of the rock surface was determined from Maudheim to 
a distance of 300 miles towards the south-southeast. The measurements 
revealed that if the glaciers should melt a magnificent fjord and moun- 
tain landscape would appear. The coast line would emerge about 100 
miles beyond the present barrier front; inside of this coast line lofty 
mountains would reach heights of 9,000 feet, and to the south of the 
mountains where the plateau of the glacier now lies 8,000 feet above sea 
level the land surface would drop to an elevation of only 600 feet, which 
means that there the present glacier has a thickness of 7,400 feet! 

Only a few indications of the scientific results can be given now. 
However, we are confident that when they are all available, they will 
justify the efforts of the men who took part. 

The most interesting aspect of the expedition is perhaps that it was 
financed by the governments of three countries and was organized by 
an international committee, and also that the party was made up by : 
nearly equal number of men from each country. We had feared that 
differences of language and habits might cause difficulties, but these 
fears turned out to be unfounded. As an international venture the ex- 
pedition was an unqualified success, and as such it may set an example 
for future enterprises. | 


Dr. Herald U. Sverdrup is an oceanographer of note and the Director of the 
Norwegian Polar Institute in Oslo. 
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—William, hurry up, — there is a big ship over on the other side. 


—TI don’t care about any ship, — call me when you see a streetcar. 


Robert Storm Petersen 


By Henry CHAFETZ 


OBERT STORM PETERSEN drew his pictures, made Den- 
mark laugh, and died a legend. More than three years have 
passed since his death but all Danes are still conscious of the 

great void left in their lives when he passed away at the age of 68 in 
the early morning of March 6, 1949. Storm Petersen was a many-sided 
man: actor, painter, pioneer aviator, producer of ‘animated movies, 
writer, philosopher, social critic, and, more than anything else, a genius 
of brightness and irony who daily since 1916, and until the time of his 
death, published over 30,000 cartoons, the humor of which gave Den- 
mark a clue to the warm laughter that separates people from everyday 
anxieties. Storm P. (as he was called) was an outstanding personality 
in Denmark. The Danes held him in sincere affection, regarding the 
humorist’s importance to the nation second only to the King. Not for 
nothing have they also called him “The Danish Smile.” 

The word “genius” often is thrown recklessly around and abused 
like a football, yet it can legitimately be tagged on Storm Petersen. 
He was an accomplished artist who skillfully conveyed his satire in a 
vernacular of artful humor. Robert Storm Petersen proved that no 
man’s heart is a fortress against the incongruous, the ludicrous, and the 
droll. He proved that Denmark did not suffer from a malnutrition of 
laughter, but was susceptible to tender emotions even with a humor 
that was shrewd as well as funny. There will always be humorists, 
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for the world must have 
laughter or decompose. 
But the sensitiveness, the 
really true understand- 
ing of people and their 
foibles make a master 
humorist like Robert 
Storm Petersen a rarity. 
The enlightened good- 
will for the common folk 
that Storm Petersen pos- 
sessed freed him from 
cynicism and despair as 
an artist. His humor, his 
unsophisticated illustra- 
tions, were a daily fare 
of fresh humanism that 
millions of Danes fed 
upon, a wholesome un- 
artificial diet of gifted 
wit and skillfully droll 
drawings which they 
looked forward to every 
day for more than three 
ROBERT STORM PETERSEN decades. He knew how 
men and women felt, 
even about the most minute things in life. His sensitiveness to the 
people’s pulse were expressed in clever sentences that rippled con- 
stantly on Danish lips as the latest and funniest of “Onkel” Petersen’s 
stories. Every time two or more Danes came together, each had the 
best Storm Petersen tale to tell the other. Even after his death Storm 
Petersen is quoted more often by his countrymen than any other Dane, 
living or dead. 

Robert Storm Petersen more than entertained. Underneath his 
laughter he was sentimental without being slush. Just as he collected 
pipes, so did he occupy himself with the peculiarities of men; their 
hopes, their fears, their moments of happiness, and their melancholy. 
Such a sympathetic man could never show impoverishment of toler- 
ance in his work. Every man is full of dreams, and Storm Petersen 
gave his characters, particularly those who belonged to the lowest 
orders of humanity, this privilege of hope. He was a social artist who 
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—Tell me everything, doctor, — I am prepared for the worst. 
—She will get better. 
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ROBERT STORM PETERSEN 


sympathized with, and had compassion 
for all those who belonged to the 
“wretched classes”; prostitutes, the very 
poor, tired old scrubwomen, and home- 
less tramps. ‘The comic individuals he 
drew sought dignity even as any one of 
us. His famous tramps, to whom the 
improvements of a bath are unknown, 
have an elegant repose about them de- 
spite their threadbare and _ fantastic 
clothes. ‘They know the sun shines and 
the moon sheds its glow for all men, 
lazy and shiftless tramps included. 
Storm Petersen wanted a happy world 
for all, and it was difficult for him to 
hold hate in his heart. Life could never 
become so grim to him that laughter 
would go out of style. Storm Petersen 
produced new cartoons and stories for 
his people to enjoy in Denmark’s dark- 
est days when the Nazis moved in like 
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—I have collected insects all my life. 
—Have you gotten rid of them? 


—I’m on my way to pay my dog taz. 
—Yes, but you don’t have a dog. 
—Oh, are you supposed to? 


international gangsters and 
took over the couatry. The 
conscientious rigor with 
which he brought forth his 
‘artoons may be better ap- 
preciated when we know 
that Storm Petersen con- 
sidered it his public duty 
to make Denmark laugh, 
now more than ever. His 
art and wit were a weapon 
against the conquering Ger- 
mans. He fought Den- 
mark’s oppressors by un- 
dermining their rule with 
his irony, a covert satire 
that was more dangerous 
than open ridicule to the 
strutting Nazis, and as ef- 
fective as any of the Dan- 
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—Mrs. Jensen, could you make a contribution to our new home for alcoholics? 
—Ye-es, I could give you Mr. Jensen. 


ish Underground’s out-and-out anti-Nazi propaganda. The audible 
chuckle of four million Danish throats was a daily manifesto that Den- 
mark still intended to laugh, and that Storm Petersen would see to it 
that they did. His drawings became a vast and valuable repository 
of cheer that helped the Danes preserve their humor intact from the 
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shock of a world gangster force. This is a crowning achievement 
worthy of any great artist. 

Robert Storm Petersen’s entertaining cartoons appeared in the 
pages of an otherwise sober newspaper every day for over three dec- 
ades. Annual collections of his drawings have appeared every Christ- 
mas. He illustrated many books, and a number of solid volumes have 
been published on his paintings and cartoon humor. Storm Petersen 
has passed on, and there will be no more new daily or annual output 
of his pictorial wit. The collectors already haunt Copenhagen’s old 
book stores for copies of collections or books illustrated by Storm 
Petersen. Scrapbooks with newspaper clippings of his cartoons and 
his whimsical holiday greeting cards are deemed invaluable, but only 
the most affluent collector can afford to buy these scarce items. 

To work a hoary American vaudeville phrase, Storm Petersen al- 
ways kept them laughing till he said goodby, and the sorrow of his 
death is still borne by all Danes. 


Henry Chafetz is a free-lance writer who has visited Denmark several times. He 

was among the first few Americans who flew into Copenhagen after the liberation 

in 1945, Having since interested himself in Denmark and the Danes he thinks that 

Storm Petersen and his humor were the most completely Danish element in the 
life of the nation, 


—Well, perhaps I haven’t gotten far in this 
world, but at least I am a selfmade man. 
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A.-S.F.—A Topic for Conversation 


You probably enjoy frequent get-togethers with good friends who are interested in 
the people of the Scandinavian countries. Next time, why not tell them about the 
important work ASF is doing to promote the friendship between the American and 
Scandinavian peoples. 

Take “trainees,” for example: 

Mogens Nyholm, a journalist of Copenhagen, spent a year as an ASF trainee with 
the Houston Chronicle. Its 200,000 readers hailed his column “A Dane’s Eye-View” 
and his lectures on Scandinavia as tremendous successes. He became an honorary 
citizen of Houston and was given several testimonial dinners before he returned 
to Denmark. 

Inger Mathisen from. Oslo, Norway, another ASF trainee, was placed in the Cata- 
logue Department of the Public Library in St. Louis, Mo. She was recently featured 
in the largest daily in St. Louis as a blond, blue-eyed young girl with a contagious 
smile who had won the hearts of her colleagues as well as of the public. 

A young Swede, Leif Lundquist from Lund, is about to begin a comprehensive 
training period in the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company. Leif, who was em- 
ployed in a grocery concern in Sweden, wants to get thoroughly acquainted with 
American methods of merchandising, particularly in the latest super-markets here. 
He believes that American know-how in selling food can be profitably adapted in 
Sweden. 

These three, as well as about 400 other trainees from the Scandinavian countries, 
have come here under the auspices of the American-Scandinavian Foundation and 
its associate organizations on the other side of the ocean. 

Did you know that Nobel prize-winners Dr. Harold C. Urey and Dr. Henrik K. 
Dam were at one time ASF Fellows and that, in their early careers, ASF scholarships 
were awarded to Pulitzer prize-winners Robert Hillyer and Henry Steele Commager? 

If you live in or near New York City, or if you plan a visit, you and your friends 
are cordially invited to visit ASF’s beautiful new headquarters, originally the resi- 
dence of Charles Dana Gibson, creator of “The Gibson Girl.” Through the generosity 
of some of our trustees and other friends, the building’s interior has been completely 
redone. Danish, Norwegian and Swedish interests have decorated and furnished one 
floor each. Other donors have equipped our Music Center with a piano, radio re- 
ceiver, tape recorder, and a fine selection of records and musical scores. You will en- 
joy a visit and we shall enjoy welcoming you. 

We are aiming to increase our membership and to attract additional contributors 
in order to better serve our members and to further promote the friendly relations 
between the U.S. and the Scandinavian countries. 


Annual Dues: 
Associate Member in New York City and 50-mile radius 
Associate Member, elsewhere 
Sustaining Member 
Sponsors 
Life Member (One Payment) ............ 

All members receive The American-Scandinavian Review and Scan, our monthly 
bulletin. Sustaining, Sponsoring and Life Members are entitled to a choice of books 
published by the Foundation. 

Will you help by recommending membership to your friends or by sending us 
their names and addresses? 


A twelve months’ membership makes a welcome birthday or anniversary gift. 


THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION 
127 East 73rd Street New York 21, N.Y. 
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Stockholm Seven Centuries Old 


A BirtTHpAY GREETING FROM 
Ho.cer LUNDBERGH 


ERE is my home, 

Here is my city,” 

sings Bo Bergman, greatest of all Swedish poets to tell the 
discernible, the elusive charm of Stockholm. And all who say, “Here 


was my home,” must say with him, in the same breath, “Here is my 
city.” 


She is seven hundred years old this year, the City of Stockholm. 
Burdened with tradition, she wears it like a jewel in her crown. Out 
of the tight little fortified island between the bridges, she has ex- 
panded beyond the dreams of the oldest inhabitant. Progress snaps 
at her heels, but little frightens one so venerable and noble and, better 
still, little makes her change her heart, though her profile changes. 

No, let me take that back, about her profile. For whichever way 
you approach her, even for the hundredth time, that sober, yet in- 
wardly smiling visage, is unchanged. Born on the water, she still has 
water lapping at her feet. Born with red granite to lean on, here are 
the rocks, everywhere, hunching their shoulders. Born with great trees 
to shade her, here are the forests, still not believing what they hear of a 
small town feeling her confines too narrow and straining to grow. 

Come from the air, and you see, in daylight, all the water and 
granite and the clumps of trees rooting stubbornly in the midst of a 
city recently proclaimed a metropolis. Come by train, and you see, as 
you emerge from the tunnel, not only water glittering blindingly on 
every side, and the rocks and the trees, but the towers and the gabled 
houses and the ancient patrician homes and the fortlike old govern- 
ment buildings, standing as unconcerned, as untouched, as they must 
have looked when Gustav Vasa, his blond hair blowing in the wind, 
made his triumphant entry into this very city on Midsummer Eve, 
1523, as King of the Swedes. 

[t is only, and this is by air again, when you approach Stockholm 
at night, that you know the Vasa stronghold has changed. Now the 
familiar profile is distorted, out of focus. A sprawling, man-made 
constellation, reaching glittering arms, planting clusters of stars as 
far as the eye can see, meets the swiftly descending plane. For a mo- 
ment, Stockholm seems not only big, but immense. 
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The next day, though, everything again assumes the proper, the 
happily familiar dimensions. You soon know, wherever you go—the 
Old City, Séder, Djurgirden, Ostermalm, Haga—that Stockholm 
long ago learnt how to master her growing pains, and, though a large 
city, in her inwardly smiling heart will ever remain a small town. Give 
her two million inhabitants—and God give her peace to accumulate 
them—she will still be, at the core, the little lovely city of all who have 
sung their love for her, from Bellman to August Blanche, from Miss 
Lenngren to Strindberg, from Fréding to Hjalmar Séderberg, from 

Albert Engstrom to 
Hasse Z, and on to the 
greatest of them all, Bo 
Bergman, who, today, at 
eighty, loves his city with 
the same fierce passion 
that possessed him when 
he was a boy. 


Stockholm, being an 
orderly city, on the whole, 
is one of the few places 
where the year is decent- 
ly divided into four defi- 
nitely different seasons, 
which only seldom poach 
on one another, so far as 
time and_ temperature 
are concerned. Almost 
everywhere else, it seems, 
spring slips into summer 

American-Swedish News Exchange without any warning, au- 

THE KATARINA CHURCH IN SODER bein ‘dune cat to be 6 

brief windswept interval, and the winters are either much longer 
than they used to be—or much shorter. 

Not so in Stockholm. Spring arrives more or less according to the 
‘alendar, and lasts until summer is due. Summer, it is true, may be 
wet, but that does not mean it doesn’t arrive on time, and constantly 
tries to live up to promise. Then, almost on the dot, autumn stands 
at the door, lasting until the first snow flurries proclaim the arrival 
of winter. That few Stockholmers have anything particularly pleas- 
ant to say about their long and grey winters is also beside the point: 
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American-Swedish News Exchange 
A MODERN TRAFFIC CIRCLE ADJOINING A MEDIEVAL 
SECTION OF THE CITY 


they certainly are genuine winters, and they come in the wintertime! 

Spring in Stockholm has a mystic elusiveness I have met nowhere 
else. With it is mixed a spirit of quiet jubilation, as the days grad- 
ually lengthen and the shadows of winter recede. Spring begins slowly, 
tentatively, and slowly reaches its shining maturity. Coltsfoot and 
blue and white anemonae push shy flowers through the carpet of last 
year’s leaves. The ice has disappeared from lakes and bays, that 
sparkle in the newborn sun. In Djurgarden, the majestic, rugged 
oaks wrap themselves in the first fine mist of greenery. In Humle- 
girden, in the shadow of Linné’s statue, boys and girls shoot marbles 
and play hop-scotch, and race shoutingly up and down the damp 
sand walks, while on the lawns the last clumps of snow are slowly 
melting. There is fragrance and hope in the air, and the little clouds 
that march above the city from the Baltic to Milaren are fat and 
pink as cherubs. 

The people who take their constitutional on Strandviigen, or just 
promenade to see and be seen, have a firmer, more eager tread. The 
quays and piers are redolent with the wonderful aroma of red lead 
and pitch and tarred rope. Even the raucous call of the herring gulls 
has a more triumphant note. Soon the days get warmer, bringing 
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out an army of sun-wor- 
shippers. You find them 
on the steps of the Roy- 
al Dramatic Theatre’s 
white marble edifice, 
their eyes closed, their 
faces turned to the sky, 
gratefully feeling the 
blessed spring sunshine 
pour ever them, pene- 
trating their clothes, 
soothing and comforting 
them after the long, 
dreary winter. Or they 
sit outside the Concert 
Hall, on Hotorget, be- 
neath the tall bronze Or- 
pheus, with the merry 
quilt of the flower vend- 
ors’ many-colored stands 
American-Swedish News Exchange before them. 
AN ALLEY IN THE OLD TOWN In a few days the out- 
door restaurants begin 
to open. The sun worshippers at the Royal Dramatic are driven away 
by carpenters, who come to put up the glass-enclosed summer eating 
verandah of the theatre restaurant. The Grand Hotel, facing the glit- 
tering Norrstrém and the massive symmetry of the Royal Palace on 
its island, also acquires a similar summer porch, and so does Riche, on 
Birger Jarlsgatan. Other places furnish small sidewalk oases, com- 
plete with round tables, iron chairs, and minute boxed hedges. The 
menus proudly display “varens primérer’—the first serving of the 
specialties of spring: fresh nettle soup, smoked Halmstad salmon 
with tender spinach and poached eggs, and other delicacies. In the 
city parks and along the tree-shaded boulevards, the refreshment 
kiosks open their trim ‘stands. 

On Karlaplan, encircled by handsome apartment houses and giving 
into the stately, verdant Karlavigen, the fountain in the midst of the 
large wading pool sends a crystal-clear spout into the fresh air. Chil- 
dren, gay as songbirds, but orderly and well behaved, splash and play 
under the watchful eyes of mothers or blonde nursemaids in starched 
blue. Everywhere flowers grow in wild profusion, for the city park 
department has been busy, digging and planting. Geraniums spill 
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STOCKHOLM SEVEN CENTURIES OLD 


out of boxes perched on the electric trolley poles, and large, handsome 
stoneware urns, carrying rose bushes and hydrangeas are grouped 
artistically in places lacking parks or other vegetation. 

When summer arrives, Stockholm becomes, almost overnight, a de- 

serted city—the natives leave in a body. One day you would think 
nothing could ever separate the worshipful citizens from their beloved 
‘apital. On the very next, it seems, the mass exodus begins. It coin- 
cides, of course, with the children’s summer vacation, but it embraces 
not only the youngsters and their parents: the whole town appears to 
be on the move, closing apartments, packing trunks and boxes, getting 
away from streets suddenly grown hot and dusty, out among the 
skerries, or up in the mountains, or abroad. Only away from an urban 
scene that has become strangely unbearable in a strangely short time. 
With feverish eagerness, hundreds of families dash from the burning 
pavement, the dirt, the noise, the lack of air in Stockholm, which none 
seemed to have objected to, or even remarked upon, a bare two weeks 
earlier. 

In the fall they all come back, tanned and happy, to rediscover their 
wonderful city of which, in the meantime, travelers from the provinces 
and abroad, have taken 
full possession. With the 
golden days of Septem- 
ber, ripe and sunladen as 
the native fruit offered 
at Klarahallen, Stock- 
holm awakens from her 
summer sleep, and _ pre- 
pares for a busy season. 

The Opera and the Bal- 

let inaugurate their au- 

tumn programs. The 

Symphony Orchestra 

gives its first perform- 

ance, and all of Stock- 

holm’s dozen-odd_ thea- 

tres open in rapid suc- 

cession. It is then that 

the city assumes an air 

of festive gaiety, which 

increases as the winter 

season advances. These eae aeeden Hote Rachenes 
are the amber colored BOATS TIED UP ALONG STRANDV AGEN 
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A VIEW OF MODERN STOCKHOLM r 

V 

days, with a tall sky, infinitely blue, and usually no wind, and trees . 0 
everywhere slowly turning russet and copper and gold, and the water h 
still, and a darker blue, and the wedges of wild geese heading south. i 
Nature holds its breath, and it is lovely beyond compare to watch. a 
At Haga, the willows bend sorrowful over the green quiet inlet of | f 
Brunnsviken, and on the shore stands the pavilion of King Gustaf ITI, . 
as completely and faithfully restored as the same monarch’s incredible c 
palace theatre at Drottningholm. The wind from the Baltic carries 0 


no knife as yet, but it has authority, and the patched sails of the wood 
billies from the archipelago are full and taut, even when negotiating 
the narrow passage between the Three Crowns flour mill and the r 
white dignity of Prince Kugen’s Waldemarsudde. 

These are days made for exploring the city on foot; cool days, yet 
warm—transition days. Stand one early morning by the Hasjéstapeln 
belfry at Skansen, with the richness and glory of this unique outdoor 
museum behind you, ready to show how it all began in Sweden, and 
below your feet the breathtaking panorama of the whole city, in which 
old and new, nature and culture, perform their interweaving miracles. 
and you will understand the Stockholmer’s limitless devotion to hi: 
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STOCKHOLM SEVEN CENTURIES OLD 


city. Climb the tall granite stairs to the Brunkeberg ridge, where gal- 
lant Sten Sture once fought for the defense of the capital, and walk 
the shaded paths of Johannes Churchyard, and you will hear no echo 
of the city’s pulsating business life. Or take the Katarina elevator, 
which transports you from Stadsgarden high up to the rocky edge 
of the Soder mountain, with another fantastic vista below you, from 
the Mosebacke restaurant, and you are on ground made immortal by 
August Strindberg. Or seek your way, a chill early morning, to the 
hushed district of Klara, where, near the lovely old church, lie clustered 
most of the newspaper offices of Stockholm. The presses rumble faint- 
ly, and the trucks are rolling up to carry away the damp, tightly 
wrapped bundles. There, close by the grave of Bellman, an intense 
activity stirs the somnolent streets, and the ancient houses, and the 
tall poplars guarding the small churchyard. The kaleidoscopic variety 
of views which Stockholm at any given time is ready to offer, perhaps 
never achieves the etched and exalted splendor as when the cool, bril- 
liant light of autumn illumines the queenly city. 

All too soon, but still according to the calendar, the last shreds of 
fall are whisked away by winter, which does a thorough job, never in a 
hurry, for it knows it is going to stay for a long, long time. Of 
course, those months are often bleak and depressing. But they have a 
rich share of compensation. Stockholm has always been, and will al- 
ways be, a city of lovely and hospitable homes. The Stockholmer not 
only adores to entertain—lavishly or modestly—but he also knows 
how to do it with grace and charm and imagination, and an overwhelm- 
ing generosity. So these heavy and brooding days of scant daylight 
and interminable hours of night are turned into the perfect setting 
for little dinners or gala functions. Like other Swedes, however, the 
Stockholmer soon languishes without outdoor activity, and with winter 
comes enough snow to try out the Christmas skis in Lilljansskogen 
or the newly acquired skates on the arc-lighted ice of the Stadium. 


Majesty and idyl, romance and reality, blend into one stirring sym- 
phonic whole, out of which rises a swelling chorus of strong voices: 

“Here is my home, 

Here is my city.” 


Holger Lundbergh, a poet and essayist who was born in Stockholm, 
is a frequent contributor to the Review. 
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FREDRIKA BREMER HALL— DORMITORY FOR WOMEN 


Upsala College 


By Evatp BENJAMIN LAWSON 


NE of our country’s eminent 
historians has written: ‘“‘Amer- 
ica has never had the equal of 
her little hilltop colleges.” In this good 
company are numbered those educa- 
tional institutions which came into be- 
ing as a result of the great waves of 
Scandinavian immigration during the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. 
They have played a significant part in 
training young men and women for 
positions of leadership in all the walks 
of life. 
Upsala College has a name which re- 
veals the institution’s lineage. During 
the 1880’s people in the Eastern states 


who belonged to congregations of the 
Augustana Lutheran Church began to 
discuss the possibilities of establishing 
an institution of learning within their 
own area. They felt that the colleges of 
their church located in the Middle 
West, where there were older and con- 
siderably larger Swedish settlements, 
were too distant to serve the youth in 
the East. Discussion led to decision, 
and the work of Upsala was begun Oc 
tober 3, 1893. That was a jubilee year 
for the Church of Sweden and for her 
daughter church in this country, thre 
centuries having passed since the Diet 
of Upsala, at which Sweden vowed al 
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UPSALA COLLEGE 


legiance to the Lutheran faith. The 
year 1893 was also a year of economic 
crisis and panic. Perhaps Dr. Lars 
Herman Beck, Upsala’s founder, had 
occasion later in life to recall 1893 
more as a year of trouble than of 
jubilee. 

Imagine the situation faced by the 
young clergyman. Just a year before 


he had received his doctor of philoso- 


phy degree at Yale University, where 
he also had been teaching in his chosen 
field of philosophy. He had been prom- 
ised a salary of $1000 a year as presi- 
dent of the new educational venture; 
however, it was not long before he 
found that it was generally expected 
that he collect it himself. In his auto- 
biography he states that it was pre- 
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PORTRAIT OF UPSALA’S FOUNDER 
iss Beverly Beck, granddaughter of Lars 
erman Beck, views his portrait in Beck Hall 


OLD MAIN AT KENILWORTH, N.J. 


dicted he would starve to death if he 
ever tried to start a college. The prom- 
ise of serviceable quarters in one of 
Brooklyn’s churches was _ suddenly 
withdrawn a few weeks before the an- 
nounced opening date. Add to that the 
fact that there wasn’t enough money 
in the treasury to buy a box of chalk. 
“There were not many who believed 
that the school could be kept open for 
a single year,” wrote Dr. Beck. 
Survive it did. The five years spent 
in Brooklyn were difficult, and the 
twenty-six years in Kenilworth, New 
Jersey, often seemed barren of prom- 
ise. However, since the relocation in 
East Orange, New Jersey, in 1924, 
Upsala College has grown to be among 
the largest of all the educational insti- 
tutions founded by the Scandinavian 
element in our country. It is as far a 


cry from Upsala’s first “‘campus”— 


the basement of the old Bethlehem 
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Lutheran Church, in Brooklyn—to the 
‘ampus of the present, as it is from 
the original student body of sixteen to 
the present one of nearly sixteen hun- 
dred, representing thirty states and 
many foreign countries. 

The development of the academic 
program is a captivating story. The 
early catalogues reveal the interest in 
high standards shown by “Father” 
Beck, an interest which we believe has 
been maintained through the admin- 
istrations of President Peter Froe- 
berg (1912-1918), President Carl Gus- 
tav Erickson (1920-1936), and to the 
present. There was a time when the 
college authorities sought to further 
interest in an adjunct school of music, 
a school of commerce, and even a grad- 
uate division, but through the years it 
has become increasingly apparent that 
Upsala’s primary mission is to attain 
excellence as a college of liberal arts 
and science. Thus in her statement of 
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aims and objectives we read: “Upsala 
believes that a study of the humanities 


and the sciences aids men in learning 


the art of living and furnishes the 
foundation for sound and enduring re- 
lationships. . . . The college program 
is designed to stimulate the student’s 
intellectual curiosity, develop his abil- 
ity to think constructively and articu- 
late clearly, assist him in achieving an 
attitude of open-mindedness and ob- 
jective judgment, and nurture in him 
the spirit of creative scholarship.” 
To serve the cause of Scandinavian 
culture has always been one of the pur- 
poses of the institution, and there are 
many evidences of this interest. The 
Scandinavian collections in the library 
are noteworthy. An endowed profes- 
sorship in Swedish language and litera- 
ture, the first to be established in the 
country, bears the name of the late 
King Gustaf V of Sweden. The name 
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of the late Count Folke Bernadotte, 
United Nations mediator, is associated 
with an endowed scholarship fund, and 
also designates a beautiful gateway to 
the campus. A Swedish Bible with King 
Gustaf V’s autograph is a valued pos- 
session which will be placed in the 
future chapel. A Swedish flag was pre- 
sented to Upsala a few years ago as a 
gift from the venerable Upsala Uni- 
versity in the old world, and just a few 
weeks ago an American flag was raised 
aloft on the flagpole of the American 
Institute at Upsala University, a gift 
to the Institute from Upsala College. 
The majority of the members of the 
faculty and large numbers of the stu- 
dents have names which suggest that 
their forbears came from the North- 
land. 

Upsala College enjoys a most fortu- 
nate location. The beautiful thirty-five 
acre campus, with more than a hun- 
dred varieties of trees and shrubs, and 
spacious lawns, is suggestive of the 
country; yet New York City is only 
fifteen miles away, and Times Square 
can be reached by direct transporta- 
tion in three-quarters of an hour. The 
view of suburban New Jersey from 
Eagle Rock, to the west of East 
Orange, overlooks the homes of more 
people than can be seen from any other 
vantage point in the world. 

In common with many other educa- 
tional institutions, Upsala College is 
at the present time in the midst of an 
ambitious development program. When 
this project was first being discussed 
a few years ago it became clear to the 
trustees that what Upsala needed first 
f all was a master campus plan. Only 
by first having such an over-all plan 
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could good architectural development 
be insured. 

The designer of the new Upsala is 
Jens Fredrick Larson, widely known 
as a college architect. He has directed 
the building development of, Dart- 
mouth College for more than thirty 
years. At Colby College he has de- 
signed the magnificent new Mayflower 
Hill campus. The Institute for <Ad- 
vanced Study, at Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, and the International House at 
the University of Paris, are among his 
creations. At the present time he is 
drawing the plans for the new campus 
for Wake Forest College, to be lo- 
cated in Winston-Salem, North Caro- 
lina, calling for the expenditure of 
many millions of dollars. 

The development program at Upsala 



































ARCHITECT’S DRAWING OF 
FUTURE CHAPEL 


began to take shape in the fall of 1945. 
Since then two new dormitories, Fred- 
rika Bremer Hall and Nelsenius, Hall, 
have been erected; also, a new humani- 
ties building which bears the name of 
the college’s founder, Lars Herman 
Beck ; and a new dining hall which has 
been built as an addition to Kenbrook 
Hall. Additional land for future ex- 
pansion has also been secured. The two 
focal points of the new Upsala will be 
the library and the chapel, the former 
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at the center of the east campus, and 
the latter facing it at the center of the 
west campus. Present plans call for 
starting construction of the chapel 
early in 1953, funds having been gath- 
ered in the supporting churches. 

It is the hope of the college admin- 
istration that even the physical cam- 
pus plan, with the chapel spire in the 
center, will play some part in impress- 
ing the students with the necessity of 
achieving “ordered lives,” lives of 
beauty, strength, and purpose, inte- 
grated and illumined through dedica- 
tion to God. 

At the turn of the century, when 
Upsala’s founding fathers were plan- 
ning to erect the original “Old Main,” 
it was decreed that “the contemplated 
structure should be erected on the 
highest point of the college campus.” 
Apparently the dawn of a new day 
strengthened those pioneers to lift 
their eyes unto the hills, and to behold 
visions. True, many of those visions 
were never realized, but it is better to 
hope magnificently than to crawl along 
from one despair to another. The new 
development program at Upsala Col- 
lege is also related to a vision. In the 
years ahead we hope to see a gradual 


fulfillment. 
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NEW approach to the Vinland 
question is suggested by the 
writings of M. M. Mjelde, a 
Norwegian naval officer, whose re- 
searches centered around the naviga- 
tional aspects of the old Norse sagas. 
Mijelde, who died in 1924 while at- 
tached te the Norwegian legation in 
London, had become interested in the 
Viking voyages through the reading of 
Gathorne-Hardy’s book “The Norse 
Discoveries of America.” On the basis 
of his nautical knowledge and his re- 
search, Mjelde arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the landings of the Norsemen 
in America took place much farther 
south than is generally supposed. He 
believed that the Vinland of the sagas 
is most probably the country around 
Chesapeake Bay and that the “fjord 
of many tides” can with a great deal 
of certainty be identified with Long 
Island Sound. And Long Island was 
the birthplace of Snorri, the son of 
Thorfinn Karlsefni, who was the first 
white child born in America. 
Discussions among scholars about 
the location of Vinland had for years 
hinged on the word eyktarstadir in the 
Flatey-book, where it is said about Vin- 
land: “there the sun had eyktarstadir 
on the shortest day of the year.” Up 
to now no one has understood how 
that word is to be correctly interpret- 
ed. After much speculation Mjelde 
thought he had solved the riddle: eykt- 
arstadir is an astronomical observa- 
tion which properly understood gives 
the exact location of Vinland. It means, 


Was Vinland Near Chesapeake Bay? 
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in fact, that Vinland is located at a 
latitude where the sun at winter sol- 
stice sets at a point on the horizon 
which lies 60 degrees west of south. 

In Norway the word eykt—in its 
modern form ¢kt—is used about a 
time period of four hours. This is the 
origin of the four-hour watches at sea. 
In some dialects eyktarstadir (the 
eykt place) is used about a certain 
point on the horizon where the sun is 
seen at the beginning of such a four- 
hour period.’ To men who had the sun 
for their only timepiece it was natural 
to conclude that when the sun had 
traversed one-sixth of the horizon, four 





hours—or one-sixth of twenty-four 
hours—had elapsed. This is, however, 
far from correct in all latitudes. But 
in high latitudes, as for instance in 
7 ‘ven 7 

Iceland and central Norway (66° N.), 
it is approximately correct. The basis 
for the old Norse division of the day 
in eykts of four hours is the division 
of the horizon into sixths with south 
and north as starting points. Of the 
four other points one is the “eykt 
place,”—M jelde tells us exactly which. 

After the introduction of Christian- 
ity in Iceland the word eykt was used 
about a certain hour of the day, name- 
ly 3 P.M., corresponding to the ninth 

1 Observation of the sun was of great 
importance to the old Norsemen in other do- 
mains than navigation. The Ecclesiastical Law 
often refers to sun observations, for instance 
in the observance of fasts on nights before a 
certain mass. In the high latitudes of Iceland 
and Norway there is daylight during the whole 
or most of the summer night. Hence the 


Church fixed the beginning and end of summer 
nights to special bearings of the sun. 
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hour of the Church, nones. The day of 
the Church started at 6 A.M. and con- 
sequently the ninth hour was 3 P.M. 
Mjelde explains very plausibly how 
the two words eykt and nones became 
synonyms in Iceland. Christianity and 
the Church originated on the shores of 
the Mediterranean, in Palestine and in 
Italy. Not far away lived the Chal- 
deans, who were great mathematicians 
and astronomers. The Chaldeans, like 
the Icelanders, depended upon observa- 
tions of the sun to ascertain the time 
of day. The six-fold division of the 
circle was well-known and fundamental 
in their geometric knowledge. In these 
latitudes, about 35 degrees North, the 
hour for the bearing of the sun above 
60 degrees west of south is 3 P.M. at 
equinox. Sixty degrees west of south 
was of special importance to the Cath- 
olic Church because Sunday observa- 
tions began on Saturdays when the sun 
had reached that point at 3 P.M. 

Now it so happens that at equinox, 
the Christian nones, or 3 P.M., is de- 
termined by the same bearing as eykt 
(4 P.M.) in Iceland and Norway. 
When Christianity spread to the 
Northern countries, the Church, of 
course, retained its traditional bearing 
for ascertaining the nones, unaware of 
the fact that the hour for bearing 
changed with the latitude. When Chris- 
tianity was introduced in Iceland, the 
Church brought with it a bearing for 
3 P.M. which coincided with the old 
Icelandic bearing for 4 P.M. (eykt). 
Quite naturally eykt and nones came 
to be used synonymously.” 

Because of this Icelandic scholars 
like Arngrimur Jonsson (1568-1648) 
have assumed that eyktarstadir (eykt 
place) means 3 P.M. and that the sagas 
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intended to say that the sun set in Vin- 
land at 3 P.M. at winter solstice. This 
view was also endorsed by the Nor- 
wegian historian Thormod Thorfus 
(1636-1719) in book Vinlandia. 
This interpretation of the saga places 
Vinland in bleak, barren Labrador, 


his 


which in no way corresponds to the 
description of the place given in the 
sagas. This explanation, therefore, had 
to be abandoned. An extensive litera- 
ture appeared on the subject. Dr. Gus- 
tav Storm of Norway, well-known for 
his book on the discovery of America 
(1887), simply states that the loca- 
tion of Vinland cannot be determined 
by the saga’s eykt observation, on 
which, as Gathorne-Hardy says, “so 
much fruitless ingenuity has_ been 
wasted.” 

In the Middle Ages written words 
were never wasted on unimportant sub- 
jects. It is quite clear that eyktar- 
stadir has a very definite meaning. 
Mjelde points out that the “eykt 
place” in the sagas cannot mean a 
certain time of day. The old Norsemen 
could not give the actual clock time 
for sunset for the simple reason that 
they had no clocks. They had no other 
clock than the sun itself. Consequently, 
“eyvkt place” must be a place,—a point 
on the horizon. Mjelde refers to the 

2The Icelandic (Norse) calendar is also 
fixed to the “eykt point.” As mentioned be- 
fore the “eykt place” is just one of four 
points, which—together with north and south— 
divide the horizon into six equal parts. Ice- 
landic summer begins when the sun rises and 
sets in the two northern points; winter begins 
when the sun rises and sets in the two southern 
points. The old Celtic solar feasts Boltana 
(May Day, May 1) and Hallowe’en (October 
31) are fixed to the calendar by the same 
points. In the latitude of central Ireland (53° 
N.), Boltana is the day when the sun rises 
and sets in the two northern points, while on 


Hallowe’en sunrise and sunset occur in the 
two southern points. 
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definition of eykt by the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. It was eykt when the sun 
had passed two-thirds of utsudrs ett, 
and one-third is left. Utsudrs att is the 
old Norse term for the part of the 
horizon stretching from south to west. 
From this definition “eykt place” could 
be found by eye measurement with suf- 
ficient accuracy for the purpose of the 
Church. Eyktarstadir, therefore, sim- 
ply means one-sixth of the horizon west 
of south. The sagas inform us that 
Vinland is located on a latitude where 
the sun at winter solstice sets at a 
point on the horizon that lies 60 de- 
grees west of south. This implies that 
the observation is made from a place 
somewhere on the Atlantic coast of 
America at a northern latitude of 
36° 54’, that is the districts around 
Chesapeake Bay. And that part of 
America which lies between the present 
city of New York and present Wash- 


ington, D.C., agrees extremely well 
with the descriptions given in the sagas 
of the scenery, vegetation, animal life, 
and other conditions. 


An important argument in favor of 
Mjelde’s theories appears in the writ- 
ings of the famous Icelandic historian 
Snorri (1178-1241). He 
says in his Edda that autumn in Ice- 
land lasts from equinox until the sun 
sets in the “eykt place.” From other 
sources we know that according to the 
ancient Icelandic calendar winter be- 
gan in the week prior to October 18. 
Calculations reveal that in Iceland at 
the time the sun set in 
Mjelde’s “eykt place” exactly a few 
days before October 18. This complete 
agreement between Snorri’s statement 
and his own eykt theory was consid- 


Sturluson 


of Snorri 


ered as conclusive evidence by Mjelde. 
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The refreshing simplicity and orig- 
inality of Mjelde’s interpretation may 
be ascribed to the fact that he 
unlike philologists and _ historians— 
looked at things with the eye of a 
sailor, like the Vikings themselves. He 
knew that seamanship is older than 
“navigation,” in our sense of the word, 
and that up to this day there are more 
simple means to find one’s way across 
the roadless ocean than most people 
think. During the two world wars 
crews of Norwegian freighters were 
instructed in how to find their way 
without a compass if they were forced 
to take to their life-boats with their 
instruments having been destroyed. 
Even now a so-called “‘shadow-peg”— 
an astrolabe—is sometimes used. From 
the shadow this peg casts when the 
sun is at its highest at noon, sailors 
‘an tell how far they are to the north 
or south. The “shadow-peg” tells the 
latitude but not the longitude; thus 
the sagas give us information about 
the latitude which the Norsemen 
reached in America, but reveal nothing 
about how far to the west the Norse 
explorers traveled measured by longi- 
tudes. 

The Norse voyages to America may 
be reconstructed from the stories of 
the sagas in rough outline as follows: 
The first man to sight the New World 
was Bjarni Herjulfson. On his way 
from Iceland to Greenland he was 
driven westwards out of his course and 
saw unknown stretches of land, most 
probably Barnstable Peninsula, Nova 
Scotia, and Newfoundland. Bjarni did 
not go ashore in any of these places. 
Leif Eiriksson, the discoverer of Amer- 
ica, bought Bjarni’s ship and sailed 
away in the year 1002 A.D. to find the 
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lands Bjarni had told of. Leif discov- 
Helluland (“Land of Flag- 
Markland (‘*Woodland”’) 
and Vinland farther to the south. Leif 
made the first landfall, but the actual 
explorer of the new country was Thor- 
finn Karlsefni (1020-23). Like Leif, 
he came to Helluland and Markland, 
but then proceeded to go much farther 
south. He came to a place which he 
called Furdustrandir (‘The Wonder 
Beaches” ) Straumsfjord—the 
fjord of many tides or currents (Long 
Island Sound). Thorfinn’s camp Hop 
is the actual or central Vinland “where 
the sun sets at eykt place on the short- 
est day of the year.” 

The stories of Leif’s and Thorfinn’s 
voyages were written down about two 
hundred years after they had taken 
place, and Mjelde thinks that two dif- 
ferent stories have been blended into 
one. Much of the material from the 
saga about Thorfinn has been incor- 


ered 
stones”’), 


and 


porated in the saga about Leif, among 
other things the mention of the “eykt 
place.” The collector of the tales evi- 
dently took these liberties in the belief 
that Leif and Thorfinn had been to 
the same places. 

M. M. Mijelde died before he was 
able to publish his findings in book 
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left behind him 
notes, sketches, and documents, which 
his brother, the late Colonel Mjelde, 
gave to Dr. Almar Ness, a former pro- 


form. However, he 


fessor of astronomy at the Norwegian 
Naval Academy at Horten. Dr. Ness 
had become interested in the problem 


of the discovery of America when he 
studied at Princeton University on a 
scholarship from the American-Scan- 
He 


astronomical 


Foundation. has 


detailed 


and geographical calculations which in 


dinavian made 


numerous and 
the near future will be published as a 
book. Dr. Ness has taken into consid- 
eration the fact that the contours of 
the landscape—the sun being observed 
above hills in the west, ete.—may make 
it necessary to place Vinland still 
farther to the south than 36° 54’ N. 
The number of possible locations, how- 
ever, is rather limited. More exact in- 
formation, he says, will be obtained by 
making altitude observations at each 
of all possible places in order to de- 
termine the position of the sun above 
the landscape, and thus make the “eykt 
place” observation right on the spot. 
Further investigations may solve an old 
problem of great interest to historians 
of both America and Norway. 


Theo Findahl is the New York correspondent of the Norwegian daily “Aften- 
posten,” and is the author of several books on the current international scene. 





The American-Scandinavian 


Music Center 
Its Work to Date and Its Plans for the Future 


By Davin Hat. 


ISITORS to the national head- 
quarters of the American-Scan- 
Foundation in New 
York will not only be delighted by the 


dinavian 


beautiful foyer with its striking Gul- 
lers photo-mural of the Stockholm 
Town Hall and by the superbly ap- 
pointed second-floor library with its 


Norwegian furniture and decor, but 


will also find an altogether pleasing 
and informal refuge from the hurly- 
burly of the city by taking themselves 
to the basement quarters which house 
the musical scores, recordings and 
books of the Music Center. 

Open to visitors from 1 to 5 p.m. on 
weekdays, and at other times by ap- 
pointment, the Music Center greets the 
eye with a fine array of materials and 
facilities whereby one can absorb at 
leisure by eye and by ear a compre- 
hensive picture of the creative musical 
scene in Denmark, Finland, Iceland, 
Norway, and Sweden as it has devel- 
oped from earliest times to the present 
day. 

Along the left-hand wall as one 
enters are shelves containing pam- 
phlets and books dealing with all 
phases of music and musical life in 
the Northern countries. A large li- 
brary table offers ample work space 
for those who wish to study or take 
notes. Gay and humorous musical post- 
ers from Denmark decorate the walls, 
which are finished in a restful blue- 


gray. The large back window which 
faces on a small courtyard, is hung 
with wonderfully fresh and vital drap- 
ery designed by Sweden’s Stig Lind- 
berg of the Gustavsberg Studios. 

It has been said by England’s great- 
est living composer, Ralph Vaughan 
Williams, that, “Until actual sound is 
produced, musical composition does 
not exist.”” The Music Center has paid 
due regard to this state of affairs by 
having on hand an integrated record- 
ing-playback unit consisting of a fine 
the 
Fisher Radio Corporation of New 


radio-phonograph donated by 
York City and a Concertone tape re- 
corder given through the generosity 
of Mr. Baltzar Bolling. This makes it 
possible for the Music Center to play 
for its visitors recordings from its out- 
standing collection of discs, as well as 
from the extensive library of tape re- 
cordings now on hand. More impor- 
tant than this, the availability of its 
own tape recording facilities makes it 
possible for the Music Center to pre- 
pare its own musical programs on 
tape, complete with commentary, for 
use by radio stations or schools. A 
great part of the Music Center activ- 
ity during the first half of 1952 has 
been of this nature. 

Turning one’s glance from the re- 
cording-playback equipment at the 
back of the room, one cannot help but 
be impressed by the sheer bulk of 
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printed music and disc recordings that 
fill the shelves along the right-hand 
wall. Then there is a lovely old Danish 
square piano, the gift of Mrs. Tage 
Vohtz, where one can sit down and 
sample music from the printed page. 
On the adjacent wall is the magnificent 
Karsh photo-portrait of Finland’s 
Jean Sibelius, given to the Music Cen- 
ter by Mr. John P. Darnall. 

Although the establishment of the 
Music Center received its initial impe- 
tus late in 1950 from Tage Palm of the 
Swedish Consulate General in New 
York and the writer, the development 
of its work and physical facilities has 
been the result of material and moral 
encouragement from many sources 
both in Scandinavia and the U.S.A. 
The administration and Board of 
Trustees of the American-Scandina- 
vian Foundation, to say nothing of 
such generous individuals as Mr. Georg 
Unger Vetlesen and Mr. Nils Testor, 
have been of incalculable help in mak- 
ing the Music Center a truly pleasant 
and useful place in which to work. For 
the magnificent library of printed 
music and recordings, as well as for « 
substantial portion of the annual oper- 
ating funds, the Music Center owes a 
profound debt of gratitude to the 
musical performing rights societies of 
Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Norway, 
and Sweden, which function collectively 
as the Nordic Music Union. Thanks to 
the superb cooperation of this organi- 
zation, the music publishers and phono- 
graph record companies of Scandi- 
navia have contributed a marvelous 
treasury of musical materials, much of 
which has never been available hereto- 
fore in the United States. 

The decision on the part of the 
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American-Scandinavian Foundation to 


establish a Music Center came about 
largely because of a realization that 
the concept of Scandinavian music 
among even the most literate musicians 
and music lovers of America was lim- 
ited for all practical intents and pur- 
poses to the major works of Edvard 
Grieg of Norway and Jean Sibelius of 
Finland and a few minor works by 
other composers of the North. In view 
of the fact that Denmark had pro- 
duced a major symphonist in Carl 
Nielsen; that Norway boasted such 
gifted and 


original contemporary 


masters as Harald Severud, Fartein 
Valen and Ejivind Groven; that Swe- 
den had at least six living composers 
of international stature such as Hil- 
ding Rosenberg, Hugo Alfvén, Gésta 
Nystroem, Lars Erik Larsson, Gunnar 
de Frumerie, and Kurt Atterberg; that 
Finland had a whole new vital group 
of young composers coming to the fore 
—all this seemed to point up the ne- 
cessity for having here in the United 
States a conveniently located place 
where the music in printed and re- 
corded form of these composers and of 
their compatriots, past and present, 
might be readily on hand for study. 
That the Music Center should serve 
merely as an ivory tower for study and 
reference purposes seemed to all con- 
cerned to be a very meager realization 
of its potentialities as a force in the 
main stream of American musical life. 
It was therefore agreed that the Music 
Center should devote a major part of 
its energies to working on behalf of 
performances in concert, over radio 
and television, and of recordings of 
music by Scandinavian composers— 
and in particular music by contempo- 
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The Danish National Orchestra of the State Radio in its magnificent modern concert 
hall studio in Radiohuset, Copenhagen 


rary composers in the Northern coun- 
tries. The special necessity of this 
latter consideration grew out of the 
need on the part of the member so- 
cieties of the Nordic Music Union for 
increased royalty revenues from per- 
formances of copyrighted Scandina- 
vian music in the United States. Any 
way in which the Music Center could 
help arrange concert performances, 
broadcasts or recordings of such music 
would alleviate this situation, as well 
as justify the very generous contribu- 
tions made to the Music Center by the 
Nordic Music Union. By the same 


token, the Music Center is seeking to 


encourage interest throughout Scandi- 
navia in the works of contemporary 
\merican composers. 


The official 


Music Center was scheduled to be 


inauguration of the 


marked by a Carnegie Hall concert in 
April 1951 by the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, with conductor Eugene Or- 
mandy contributing his services for the 
occasion, as well as tenor soloist Set 
Svanholm of the Metropolitan Opera, 
piano soloist Simon Barere, and guest 
conductor Erik Tuxen, of the Danish 
State 
Sweden was to grace the program with 
the first 
King Erik’s Songs by Ture Rangstrém 
(1884-1937), Finland with the music 
of Jean Sibelius’ Seventh Symphony, 


Radio Symphony Orchestra. 


American performance of 


Norway with the well-loved Piano Con- 
certo of Edvard Grieg, and Denmark 
with the New York premiere of Carl 
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Nielsen’s Fifth Symphony as directed 
by Mr. Tuxen. The concert was cut 
short by the tragic death of Mr. 
Barere midway in the first movement 
of the Grieg Concerto; but thanks to 
the generosity of Mr. Ormandy, New 
York music lovers did have the oppor- 
tunity of hearing Erik Tuxen’s read- 
ing of the Nielsen Symphony as part 
of the last Carnegie Hall subscription 
concert by the Philadelphia Orchestra 
some two weeks later. 

Meanwhile, the Music Center began 
turning its energies to the tasks ahead 
... in particular the propagation in 
America of Twentieth Century Scan- 
dinavian music. Bearing in mind the 
enormous power of dissemination (to 
say nothing of royalty-producing po- 
tentialities) of radio and recordings, it 
has been with these two media that the 
activity of the Music Center has been 
most closely associated during 1951- 
52. 


James Fassett, Musical Supervisor 


for the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 


tem, worked in close cooperation with 
the Music Center in connection with 
several of his nationwide Sunday 
broadcasts of fine recordings under the 
title, Your Invitation to Music—a 
series which is presented over CBS 
after the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra has completed its 
regular season of broadcasts. In May 
of 1951, Mr. Fassett featured the re- 
corded performance of Carl Nielsen’s 
Fifth Symphony by Erik Tuxen and 
the Danish State Radio Symphony 
Orchestra, together with an interview 
with Mr. Tuxen and Eugene Ormandy. 
Later that summer, Mr. Fassett went 
to Scandinavia under the auspices of 
the American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion, where he recorded first-hand doc- 


umentary material for use on a series 
of four consecutive all-Scandinavian 
broadcasts of Your Invitation to 
Music heard over the CBS Network in 
September. 

So encouraging was the mail re- 
sponse from these CBS programs that 
the Music Center began to take under 
consideration the presentation of its 
own series of radio programs of Scan- 
dinavian music. At the same time, the 
Music Center was represented by oc- 
sasional broadcasts over New York 
City’s municipal station, WNYC, 
whose musical director, Mr. Herman 
Neumann, has for many years been a 
staunch friend of Scandinavian music. 
As 1951 drew to an end, plans began 
to take shape for the Music Center’s 
Music in Scandinavia radio series. Mr. 
Raymond Green, director of Good 
Music Broadcasters, Inc., placed his 
nation-wide group of stations at our 
disposal for these one-hour broad- 
casts; and the Scandinavian Airlines 
System entered the scene as joint spon- 
sors with the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation. Among the eminent inter- 
mission speakers for the thirteen Music 
in Scandinavia programs presented dur- 
ing February, March and April, were 
the ambassadors from Denmark, Nor- 
way and Sweden, the Ministers from 
Finland and Iceland, Mr. Lithgow 
Osborne, President of the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation, Mr. Ture 
Nilert, President of Scandinavian Air- 
lines System, radio and screen star 
Jean Hersholt, the celebrated concert 
and opera singers Kirsten Flagstad 
and Set Svanholm, Thomas J. Watson 
of International Business Machines, 
the famous aviator and explorer, Colo 
nel Bernt Balchen, and Dr. Ralpl 
Bunche, winner of the 1951 Nobe! 
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Peace Prize. The musical content of 
the broadcasts featured a variety 
familiar and contemporary fare, 
performed by the major orchestras of 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden as well 
as by such celebrated singers as Jussi 
Bjérling and Bernhard Sonnerstedt of 
Sweden, Lauritz Melchior and Aksel 
Schigtz of Denmark, Tii Niemela of 
Finland, as well as Kirsten Flagstad 
and Eva Prytz of Norway. Many of 
the major Twentieth Century Scandi- 
navian works programmed were heard 
for the first time over the American 
radio, 

The mail response from these Music 
in Scandinavia programs was singu- 
larly heartening, and_ interestingly 
enough, a very large proportion of 
these came from the West Coast. There 
is every reason to hope that this series 
of radio broadcasts will be resumed 
during the fall of 1952. Meanwhile, it 
is of interest to note that much of this 
same material has been furnished by 
the Music Center to university radio 
stations such as KUOM of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, which used these 
programs (minus commercials) during 
the University’s Scandinavian Week in 
May. Likewise, Radio Station WVOM 
in Boston was furnished with specially 
edited versions of the Music in Scan- 
dinavia programs for use during the 
Scandinavian féte put on in late June 


by the famous Jordan Marsh depart- 
ment store in that city. 


On the phonograph record front, 
activity by American companies has 
shown a distinct and encouraging in- 
crease, thanks in part to the efforts of 
the Music Center and in part to the 
American tour of the Danish National 
Orchestra of the State Radio scheduled 
for October and November. RCA-Vic- 
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tor plans an LP release of the Nielsen 
Fourth Symphony for the fall; Lon- 
don ffrr has issued during 1952 Alf- 
vén’s Midsummer Vigil Swedish Rhap- 
sody, Ture Rangstrém’s First Sym- 
phony “In Memory of Strindberg” 
and Nielsen’s Third Symphony; Mer- 
cury has issued Riisager’s Little Over- 
ture for Strings and Trumpet Concer- 
tino, Schierbeck’s Féte Galante Over- 
Hans 


Lumbye, and plans releases of all 


ture, dances by Christian 
seven Sibelius symphonies and the Niel- 
sen Symphony No. 6 during 1952-53. 
The good offices of the Music Center 
have also been responsible for con- 
clusion of an agreement between Mer- 
cury Records and Radiotjinst (the 
Swedish State Radio) which will result 
in American release of the major 
Swedish works commercially recorded 
by the latter. Steps are now being 
taken at this writing to arrange for 
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American issue of the spectacular 
series of recordings made by TONO 
(the Norwegian Performing Rights 
Society) with the help of the BBC 
featuring a complete panorama of 
Norwegian composition from Ole Bull 
and Grieg to Severud and Valen—all 
performed by the Oslo Philharmonic 
Orchestra with distinguished Norwe- 
gian soloists. Considering the fact that 
prior to the establishment of the Music 
Center, none of these composers was 
represented on American-made phono- 
graph recordings it is reasonable to 
say that the activity cited above repre- 
sents a very considerable achievement. 

The Music Center has even broken 
into Television in a small way; for it 
was invited to NBC to assume musical 
supervision of the TV version of Ibsen’s 
Peer Gynt presented on February 24, 
March 2 and March 9, starring Doug- 
las Montgomery in the title role. The 
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musical score, prepared from record- 


ings in the Music Center library made 


use of both the Grieg and Severud in- 
cidental music. 

Although the Music Center did not 
present any special concerts during 
1952 comparable to its 1951 undertak- 
ing, a number of major American 
symphony orchestras performed im- 
portant contemporary Scandinavian 
works at the instigation of the Music 


Center. These have included the Chi- 


cago Symphony Orchestra under 
Rafael Kubelik, the Baltimore Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Reginald Stew- 
art and the Erie Philharmonic Orches- 
tra under Fritz Mahler. It is planned 
to expand this “live concert. perform- 
ance” activity on a slow but intensive 
basis from year to year. However, the 
Music Center feels that this ground 
must be carefully prepared via radio 
and recordings along the lines illus- 
trated earlier in this article, and also 
by working on behalf of more exten- 
sive representation of Scandinavian 
music by American music publishers. 
Indeed, one of the major factors which 
has discouraged the performance in 
America of Scandinavian music beyond 
the Grieg-Sibelius orbit (both com- 
posers are represented by the great in- 
ternational firms of Peters and Breit- 
kopf & Hiirtel respectively) has been 
the difficulty of obtaining newer works 
through American sources. Some prog- 
ress has been made on this front thanks 
to G. Schirmer Inc. taking over Ameri- 
can representation of Wilhelm Hansen 
of Copenhagen, largest of the Scandi- 
navian publishers. However, American 
representation of much other out- 
standing music of the North is still 
scattered and scanty. The main goal 
of the Music Center during 1952-5: 
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will be to bring about an improvement 
in this state of affairs, particularly as 
it affects such major contemporary 
composers as Severud and Valen in 
Norway; Rosenberg, Larsson, Ny- 
stroem, de Frumerie and Wirén in 
Sweden; Vagn Holmboe in Denmark; 
as well as almost all of the younger 
Finnish composers. 

The first major event of the 1952-53 
season, and one which should do much 
to stimulate interest in Scandinavian 
music, is the forthcoming tour by 
Denmark’s foremost symphony orches- 
tra. 

Under the royal patronage of King 
Frederik IX of Denmark, The Danish 


e 


National Orchestra of the State Radio 
will be making its first American visit 
in October, with the tour direction un- 
der Columbia Artists’ Management and 
with the close cooperation of the Amer- 
ican-Scandinavian Foundation. Erik 
Tuxen, known already in America for 
his 1951 successes as guest conductor 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra, and 
Thomas Jensen, who will be making his 
U.S. debut, will preside over the con- 
certs of the Danish National Orchestra 
throughout their six-week tour which 
will take them through more than forty 
American cities east of the Mississippi 
beginning at Providence, R.I. on Oc- 
tober 13. 


David Hall, an authority on recorded music, is the Director of the 
ASF Music Center and author of “Records 1950.” 


The Peonies 


By Harry 


MARTINSON 


Translated by Richard Vowles 


UMMER grew, got broad in the hips. 
Assent became almost lumpish. 


Farm peonies swelled dark-red in the rain. 
As they opened their tight clenched colorballs she came by, 


She, queen of flesh. 
Sought abundant armfuls, 


luxuriant meals for the senses. 


Rain hung on the leaves. Moist life was the summer saga. 
She had not yet equipped herself for autumn, only for life. 
Defiant and deep in her fiesh she knew 

that often enough death would wave to her 


with his banner of straw. 





Scandinavians in America 


Former Danish Prime Minister 
Hans Hedtoft arrived on June 30 on 
his first visit to the United States. Mr. 
Hedtoft, who headed the Danish gov- 
ernment from 1947 to 1950, was earlier 
this year appointed chairman of a 
committee to coordinate the Danish 
information work abroad. On his pres- 
ent trip he has studied the Danish in- 
formation service in the U.S.A., has 
had several speaking engagements in 
Danish-American communities, and has 


met 


American political and labor 


leaders. 


Colonel Hans Lagerloef, one of the 
world’s leading stamp collectors, died 
on May 11 at his home in Weehawken, 
New Jersey. He was 72 years old. Born 
in Sweden, he came to the United States 
49 years ago and entered international 
trade, specializing in cellulose imports 
from Finland. 


In philatelic circles all around the 


world he was known not only as one 
of the foremost collectors, but also as 
a generous donor to stamp museums in 
many countries. Although he had given 
away several hundred stamp volumes 
he still owned about 900 when he died. 
Thanks to his gifts, Sweden was able 
to build one of the finest postal mu- 
seums in existence. His most valued 
donations to the Stockholm institution 
were a one- and a two-penny 1847 
Mauritius stamp, inscribed “Post Of- 
fice” instead of “Post Paid.” 

He was also active in the promotion 
of sports; he was decorated by both 
Sweden and Finland, and the famed 
Seventh Regiment in New York made 
him an Honorary Colonel. Colonel 
Lagerloef was also a Life Associate 


of The American-Scandinavian Foun- 
dation. 

The American-Swedish Historical 
Museum in Philadelphia has this year 
received a gift of forty pictures from 
Dr. Henry Goddard Leach. The paint- 
ings include **The Court of Love” by 
Richard Bergh, “The Cloud” by Prince 
Eugen, “Trolls” by R. Hégfeldt, “Vox- 
enkollen” by Thorolf Holmboe, “Space 
Rhythm No. 4” by Raymond Johnson, 
“King Gustaf Vasa” by Nils Kreuger, 
“A Bedroom at Larsson’s” by Carl 
Larsson, “Lofoten” by Jonas Lie, 
“Kyrksund” by Karl Nordstrém, “A 
Street in Randers” by Johan Rohde, 
“Rocks and Snow” by Birger Sandzén, 
and “Farm in Winter” by Carl Sprinc- 
horn. There are etchings by Emil 
Krouse, Carl Larsson, Fritz Thaulow, 
and Anders Zorn. 


Sven Grafstrém, Sweden’s perma- 
nent delegate to the United Nations 
since 1948, in June was appointed Min- 
ister to Mexico. He was a member of 
the U.N. Good Offices Committee estab- 
lished in 1950 to try to work out a 
settlement of the Korean war. As dele- 
gate to the United Nations, he was 
succeeded by Oscar Thorsing, former- 
ly Minister to Dublin. 


As a token of friendship to their 
descendants in the United States, the 
people of the Swedish province of 
Viirmland, which contributed a larger 
share of its population than any other 
part of Sweden during the emigration 
to America, have collected a unique 
gift, which arrived in this country in 
June. 
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From Varmland’s one hundred coun- 
ties have come gifts in the form of 
textiles, furniture, religious vessels, 
paintings, ancient household utensils, 
objects of silver, copper, glass, and 
ceramics, native costumes, sculpture in 
bronze and wood, candlesticks, wrought 
iron works, and even toys. In addition, 
the province has chosen as its own gift 
a replica of the bridal crown owned by 
the Cathedral of Karlstad, capital of 
Viirmland, and used regularly at wed- 
dings there. The gift consists further 
of an inclusive collection of the works 
in prose and verse by Viirmland’s lead- 
ing writers. Many outstanding Swedish 
poets, novelists and philosophers, now 
regarded as classical, were born in 
Viirmland, which is sometimes called 
“the land of saga and imagination.” 

The Virmland Gift was formally 
presented on June 20 to the American 
sons and daughters of the province at 
a ceremony in Minneapolis, where the 
collection will be housed in The Ameri- 
can Swedish Institute. It was turned 
over by Governor Axel Westling of 
Viirmland, Herman Norling, represent- 
ing the provincial council, and Sigurd 
Gustavson, secretary of the Viirmland 
Folk Society. 


In May Arne Sunde, Norway’s Am- 
bassador to the United Nations, was 
succeeded in this post by Hans Engen, 
formerly Counselor to the Permanent 
Delegation. Erling S. Bent, the Nor- 
wegian Consul General in New York, 
was appointed Minister to Rome, and 
Consul Thor Brodtkorb was designat- 
ed as his successor in New York. 


Pial Berg, former Chief Justice of 
Norway’s Supreme Court and the lead- 
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Rudy Larsen 
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er of the wartime “Underground,” ar- 
rived in New York in May. He was to 
serve on a three-man committee named 
jointly by the United Nations and the 
International Labor Office to ascertain 
the extent of forced labor throughout 
the world. 


Professor Karen Larsen of the His- 
tory Department of St. Olaf Col- 
lege has become Professor Emeritus 
after 33 years of teaching. She is the 
author of a number of publications, 
the best known of which is A History 
of Norway, published by The Amer- 
ican-Scandinavian Foundation in 1948. 


Thorvald 


born woodworker and teacher at the 


Langaard, Norwegian- 
Eaglebrook School in Deerfield, Massa- 
chusetts, has devoted the last fifteen 
summers to his own very worthwhile 
relations. 


project in international 


Every summer he escorts a group of 


THE 
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“STATSRAAD LEHMKUHL” 


ten American boys to Norway where 
they are introduced to a group of 
Norwegians of the same age, and the 
combined party is then conducted on 
trips throughout Norway. The New 
York Herald Tribune on June 27 said 
editorially, “This he has done at no 
financial profit, finding his reward in 
the expectation that the world will be 
the friendlier for his efforts. ... A few 
more years, a few more men with Mr. 
Langaard’s vision, and from these 
slight beginnings the world can reap a 
mighty harvest of international good 
will.” 


Sigurd Maseng, Norwegian Consul 
General in Chicago, died on April 20 
at the age of 63. He had served as 
consul there since 1936, and was ap- 
pointed Consul General in 1947. 


AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 
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The Norwegian merchant marine 
training ship Statsraad Lehmkuhl ay- 
rived in New York in mid-July. The 
beautiful bark with almost two hun- 
dred boys on board attracted ‘a great 
deal of attention in New York’s har- 
bor, where it remained for almost two 
weeks, 


The Busch-Reisinger Museum at 


Harvard University has been present- 


ed with a collection of Swedish peasant 
antiquities by Miss Gerda Lindquist 
of Ornaskog, Sweden. The collection 
consists mainly of furniture and house- 
hold objects originating from the prov- 
ince of Skane. Mr. Charles L. Kuhn, 
Director of the Museum, plans to open 
the collection to the public in No- 
vember in connection with a compre- 
hensive exhibition of Swedish Indus- 
trial Art. 


Jean Hersholt was the main speaker 
at the American Fourth of July Festi- 
val in Rebild National Park in Jut- 
land, Denmark. Mr. Hersholt is Vice- 
President of the Rebild National Park 
Board which since 1912—except for 
the war years—has observed the Amer- 


ican Independence Day in this park. 


An exhibition of 120 Danish posters, 
commercial, tourist, social, etc., will 
be shown in American museums and art 
schools during the next two years. The 
exhibition has been arranged by the 
Danish Society, and the American 
tour has been made possible through 
the cooperation of The American Hed- 
eration of Arts. The posters will be 
shown in New York in October, and in 


California next spring. 
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SCANDINAVIANS IN AMERICA 


The centenary of Danish emigra- 
tion to the United States occurs this 
year. The first organized emigration 
took place in 1852 when Rasmus S¢r- 
ensen, a Danish school teacher of Jel- 
linge, Jutland, led a party of twenty 
Danes to America. Most of them set- 
tled in Wisconsin. S¢grensen died in 
1865 while on a visit to Denmark. 


Jordan Marsh Company, the well- 
known Boston department store, in 
June arranged an elaborate Scandina- 
vian Week. Window displays, booths, 
and exhibits were featured at this com- 
bined sales, cultural, and travel exhi- 
bition devoted to Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Finland. Among the many 
products on view were Scandinavian 
furniture, foods, ceramics, silverware, 
and jewelry. Motion pictures, radio 
and television programs were also 
scheduled as part of the event. ASF 
President Lithgow Osborne was the 
main speaker at the luncheon on Open- 
ing Day, June 23. 


The West Virginia State College on 
May 8, 9, and 10, presented Kaj 
Munk’s play The Word, which has 


been acclaimed as the greatest written 


by the eminent Danish clergyman-poet- 


playwright. The play, in English trans- 
lation by J. P. Keigwin, on this oc- 
casion had its American premiere. 
Danish Ambassador Henrik Kauff- 
mann attended the May 9 performance 
and addressed the faculty, students 


and guests assembled at the College 
Play house. 


he Association of American Uni- 


versity Women has awarded a fellow- 
ship to Dr. Caroline Brady of Los 
Angeles for research at Harvard and 
The Johns Hopkins Universities in Old 
English poetic vocabulary. One of two 
international fellowships was awarded 
Miss Guri Else Gjellestad of the Uni- 
versity of Oslo to study terrestrial 
magnetism at the University of Chi- 
‘ago and the Carnegie Institution in 
Washington. A second award was won 
by Dr. Mignon Malm of the Veteri- 
nary College of Stockholm for research 
on amino acid metabolism at Western 


Reserve University in Cleveland. 


The spring exhibition of the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art in New York 
featured four mobile color composi- 
tions by the Danish-American artist, 
Thomas Wilfred. Mr. Wilfred, who is 
the Director of the Art Institute of 
Light, is the foremost pioneer in the 
new art of lumia in which light is the 


artist’s only medium of expression. 


Two Norwegian-American choral 
groups, the Norsemen Glee Club and 
the Oselio Women’s Choir, toured Nor- 
way this past summer. 


Four American professors have been 
appointed members of the Royal Dan- 
ish Society of Science. Those honored 
are Danish-born Professor Thorkild 
Jacobsen of the Oriental Institute of 
the University of Chicago; Alfred L. 
Kroeber, professor of anthropology 
at the University of California; Stith 
Thompson, professor of English and 
folklore at the University of Indiana; 
and Professor E. W. Biadle of the 


California Institute of Technology. 





THE QUARTERS HISTORY 


(7a GENERAL OF THE AR- 
my, Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, arrived at the 
Kastrup Airport in 
Copenhagen on May 
8, on a farewell visit 
to Denmark and re- 
ceived a rousing re- 
ception. Upon his ar- 

rival, General Eisenhower was handed 
a letter from King Frederik, who was 
in England, expressing his great re- 
gret that he could not be home to re- 
ceive him, such as had been his inten- 


tion according to the original program 


for the General’s visit. 

Admiral Patrick Brind, British com- 
mander of Atlantic Pact forces in 
Northern Europe, flew from Oslo to 
say good-by to General Eisenhower. 
On hand also to greet him were Danish 
Premier Erik Eriksen, Defense Min- 
ister Harald Petersen, Foreign Min- 
ister Ole Bjgrn Kraft, and Admiral E. 
J. Qvistgaard. American Ambassador 
Mrs. Eugenie Anderson also was at the 
airport. 

In the evening General and Mrs. 
Eisenhower were the guests of honor 
at a State dinner in Christiansborg 
Castle given by the Danish Govern- 
ment. Some 3,000 Danish students gave 
the General a rousing send-off, stand- 
ing in the Christiansborg Castle Court- 
yard chanting “I Like Ike.” In a 20 
minute impromptu speech, General Ei- 
senhower told the students, “In every 
country of the world where people 
want to be free .. . there my heart will 
always be, no matter where I am and 
no matter what my next job is.” Eisen- 


hower, in his talk, told the students 
“the price of freedom is worth more 
than the taxes you are paying to sup- 
port it.” He told them they were the 
reason he had come to Europe: “I be- 
lieve in the future of Western civiliza- 
tion and I believe that future is in your 
hands,” he said. “This is true in more 
than the academic sense because the 
decisions made today are going to 
guide and influence your lives through 
their entire period, since you are the 
ones who will have to live with these 
decisions. You must now set to work to 
make them intelligent.” 


Tue DaANIsH DELEGATION which was 
in London to discuss Germany’s debt 
to Denmark, returned in April to 
Copenhagen. At the conference in Paris 
(1945-46) Denmark filed claims for 
11,500,000,000 kroner. This amount 
included the cost of maintaining the 
200,000 German refugees up to May 
1, 1946 (180 million kroner). The 
total cost of caring for the refugees is 
figured at 429 million kroner, and the 
balance of 249 million kroner is what 
was discussed in London. Subject to 
Government ratification, the Delega- 
tion accepted a compromise of 160 
million kroner to be paid in twenty 
annual payments of 8 million kroner 
each. 


Tue FLAGs or Denmark and Israel 
waved side by side when the two mil- 
lion kroner TB Hospital in Jerusalem, 
which bears the name of the late King 
Christian X, was dedicated on April 


28. The sanatorium was built ‘rom 
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funds raised by the Mosaic community 
in Denmark. Addresses were delivered 
by the Danish Envoy Paul Hoffmeyer 
and the Israeli Minister of Health Dr. 
Yosef Burg. On the occasion, King 
Frederik sent a telegram to President 
Weizman expressing the hope that the 
hospital named after his father might 
contribute to the welfare of the people 
of Israel. 


DENMARK AND SWEDEN in late May 
protested again to the Soviet Govern- 
ment against the Soviet-ordered 12- 
mile territorial border in the Baltic. 

In recent years numerous Danish 
and Swedish fishing vessels have been 
captured by Polish, East German, and 
Russian maritime authorities for al- 
leged transgression of the Communist 
sea border. According to international 
rules, which Russia has not ratified, the 
territorial waters of any country 
stretch only 3 miles into the sea. 

Previous Danish-Swedish offers to 
put the matter before the World Court 
at The Hague were dismissed by the 
Russians. 


To tHe “Norpen” Society goes 
much of the credit for promoting Scan- 
dinavian cooperation. Its annual meet- 
ing in Copenhagen in May revealed 
that it has in Denmark alone some 
52,000 members and 130 chapters. The 
President is C. V. Bramsnes, former 
Minister of Commerce and former Pres- 
ident of the Danish National Bank. 
Among the speakers at the annual 
meeting was former Premier Hans 
Hedtoft. 


lhe “Norden” Society supports 


proposals to permit nationals of the 
Northern countries to establish them- 
se ves freely in commerce and trades 


and professions in the other Northern 
countries; freedom from passports, 
customs inspections and exchange con- 
trol; and the ratification of a Nordic 
Council. 


DocuMENTsS FROM GERMAN AR- 
CHIvEs on the German Attack upon 
Denmark April 9, 1940 were published 
in Copenhagen on May 20 by the Par- 
liamentary Commission and were fea- 
tured in the Danish press. They bring 
out, among other things, that a tele- 
phone conversation between Copenha- 
gen and Hamburg prevented Copenha- 
gen—by mistake—from being bombed 
from the air on the morning of April 
9, 1940. Also that the German action 
against Denmark and Norway was pre- 
pared in the fall of 1939, and planned 
in detail following a Quisling visit to 
Hitler in Berlin in December of that 
year, thus long before the officially 
given reason for taking these two coun- 
tries under German “protection.” 


Tue Danisu PartiaMent on March 
26 voted to make “gross crimes” pun- 
ishable by death during wartime and 
any period of occupation. Denmark 
abolished capital punishment in 1930 
after a generation without any execu- 
tion. Following World War II, special 
legislation of June 1, 1945 decreed the 
death penalty for certain war crimes. 
Executions were by shooting and the 
time and place were kept secret. All 
were confirmed by the Danish Supreme 
Court. 


Tue DAnIsH HOSPITAL sHIP Jutlan- 
dia returned from Korea to her home 
port of Copenhagen on June 9 after 
having brought back wounded soldiers 
of the United Nations forces. A hun- 
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THE 


dred thousand people lined the Lange- 


linie in Copenhagen when the ship 
docked and accorded her a rousing 
reception. The welcoming speech was 
made by Prime Minister Erik Eriksen, 
to which responded Commodore Kai 
Hammerich, leader of the expedition. 
The Danish hospital ship has in all 
accommodated wounded from twenty 
nations, including 1,600 Americans and 
850 The mortality rate 
among the patients Was less than 1% 
of the total of 2,918 wounded treated. 


Koreans. 


June 15 was VaLtpemar Day (Dan- 
ish Flag Day) and was widely ob- 
served throughout Denmark. In Co- 
penhagen, festivities arranged by the 
“Denmark Community” were staged 
as a Danish-Swedish Friendship Fes- 
tival featured by a great Flag Parade 
in which participated a large number 
of Swedish organizations, bands, and 
folk-costumed Sweden 


guests from 


across the sound. 


THE POPULATION OF DeENMARK is 
now 4,281,275 according to the final 
figures from the November 7, 1950 
census. This is an increase of 236,043 
(5.8%) since the 1945 census. 


UnpER THE Avuspices of the Danish 
Ministry of Education and other au- 
thorities, the Fifth International Art 
Week was held in Denmark July 21 to 
July 30. The purpose is to give teach- 
ers, art historians, artists, museum 
curators, students, and others an op- 
portunity to view some of the most 
memorable art treasures in Denmark, 
and also to undertake excursions to 
some of the most typical and beautiful 
spots in the country. 


x 


ELABOoR ATE PREPARATIONS were 
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made in Randers to celebrate the 650th 
Anniversary of the founding of the 
town. On the open-air stage, actors 
from Aarhus Theatre played Holberg, 
and the Royal Theatre of Copenhagen 
staged “Elverhgj” (The Elf Hill). 
The day of the Jubilee was July 13 but 
festivities began July 6 and lasted 
through a country fair (July 17-20) 
and beyond. Part of the program was 
a visit by a Danish and a British war- 
Danish-British 
game. Native of Randers is the na- 
tional hero Niels Ebbesen (born 1340), 
and Kaj Munk’s drama by that name 


ship, and a soccer 


was produced during the festival. 


Tus year’s “Hamer” performance 
in Kronborg Castle at Elsinore was 
given by an Irish troupe, the Dublin 
Gate Theatre Company. The play was 
given from June 12-21. This was the 
first occasion on which the Irish Com- 
pany had been asked to appear in Den- 
mark and it gave nationwide satisfac- 
tion throughout Eire that such an 
honor was conferred on the Gate Thea- 
tre and the Irish Theatre generally. 

The title role was taken by Miceal 
MacLiammoir. With the exception of 
Christopher Casson, who is a son of 
Sir Lewis Casson and Dame Sybil 
Thorndyke, the cast was wholly Irish. 

Before going to Denmark, the pro- 
duction of “Hamlet” had several per- 
formances in Cork and, following its 
return, others will be given in the open 
air, probably at Glendalough. 

The Irish actors brought along their 
own camera man to Elsinore in order 
to have their play filmed for future in- 
ternational showings. 

1937, “Hamlet” has 
played by distinguished casts every 
summer in the Kronborg Castle cou: t- 


Since been 
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yard in the same surroundings as those 

originally used by English players in 
the days of Shakespeare. In 1937 the 
play was performed by The Old Vic 
Company. Among distinguished actors 
who have played the title role were: 
Laurence Olivier, Gustaf Grundgens, 
John Gielgud, Hans Jacob Nilsen, Erik 
Lindstrém, Robert Breen, Michael 
Redgrave, and Ingemar Pallin. 


WHat Is REPORTED to be perhaps 
the biggest civil claim in South Afri- 
can legal history has been settled 
the Durban Supreme Court when a 
Government representative handed a 
check for nearly £600,000 ($1,680,- 
000) to the representative of five Dan- 
ish shipping companies. The companies 
owned four ships seized by South Afri- 
ca when Germany overran Denmark in 
1940. 

Legal proceedings began after the 
ships were returned to their owners in 
December 1945, and January 1946. 
Companies involved in the action were 
the Steamship Company Svendborg, 
Ltd.; the Steamship Company of 1912; 
the East Asiatic Company; the Heim- 
dal Steamship Company, and the A/S 
Motortramp Company. 


THE DISCOVERY OF a 2,000-year-old 
body of a man found buried in the bog 
near Silkeborg, Denmark, in an almost 
perfect state of preservation due to 
the action of tannic acid, has evoked 
considerable publicity the world over. 

It has also occasioned editorial com- 
ment. The Detroit Free Press in an 
editorial “Murder Will Out” says that 


‘he archaeologists rushed the body 
the hospital where doctors verified 


{ 


ir suspicion that the man was dead.” 


Ascerr ASGEIRSSON 
was, on June Q9, 


' elected President of 
"el . The results 

| ella a ee 

aly oO st pre: 


tial election in the 
Icelandic Republic 
= (as President Sveinn 
ICELAND Bjérnsson was never 
opposed), was a close victory of As- 
geirsson over his main opponent, 
Bishop Bjarni Jonsson. The figures 
were 32,925 for Asgeirsson and 31,042 
for Jénsson, the margin thus being 
only 1,800 votes. The third candidate, 
Mr. Gisli Sveinsson, received 4,255 
votes. 

The new President, who was sworn 
into office on August 1, is a 58-year- 
old statesman, who has previously been 
President of the Althing and Prime 
Minister. He studied theology in Reyk- 
javik, Copenhagen, and Uppsala and 
became Secretary to the Bishop of 
Iceland. In 1918 he became a teacher 

Reykjavik and rose to become Di- 
rector of Education in 1926. At the 
age of 29 Asgeirsson was elected mem- 
ber of the Althing for the same con- 
stituency which Jén Sigurdsson had 
served in his day. This post Asgeirsson 
held without interruption to the day 
he was elected President. In 1930, when 
the Althing celebrated its 1000th An- 
niversary, he was elected President of 
that Ancient Assembly and presided 
over the historic session at Pingvellir 
that summer. In 1931 Asgeirsson be- 
‘ame Minister of Finance and in 1932 
he also assumed the Premiership, which 
he held until 1934. In 1938 he became 

Director of the Maritime Bank in 
Reykjavik, a post which he held until 
this year’s election. 

This enumeration does not include 





THE 


ASGEIR ASGEIRSSON 
ICELAND’S NEW PRESIDENT 


a great number of tasks which the Ice- 
landers have given to President As- 
geirsson, especially in the field of for- 
eign affairs. He has been a representa- 
tive at the United Nations General 
Assembly, has attended such confer- 
ences as Bretton Woods in 1944, and 
he has been on the Council of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund. 


THe PresIpENTIAL ELECTION showed 
clearly the lack of tradition and meth- 
od in the selection of the First Citizen 
of Iceland. Mr. Sveinn Bjérnsson had 


always been reelected automatically as 
he was never opposed. But this time it 
early became clear that there would be 
opposing factions, and there was a 
great diversity of views as to the prop- 


er course to be taken. Some maintained 
that the President must have political 
experience, while others said it would 
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be much better if he had not. Some 
said that only a national figure who 
had no connection with politics could 
create the necessary unity around the 
Presidential office, while others claimed 
that constitutional duties made it im- 
perative for the President to be a 
statesman. 

There was disagreement also as to 
the method of nominating the presiden- 
tal candidates. Some believed that the 
political parties should nominate their 
candidates or seek agreement amongst 
themselves on one, while others main- 
tained that the parties should have 
nothing to do with the selection and 
leave the voters completely free. 

What did happen was that the rul- 
ing parties, the Conservatives and the 
Progressives, agreed on the candidacy 
of the Reverend Bjarni Jénsson and 
Mr. 
and 
former Minister to Norway, had an 


put their strength behind him. 
Gisli Sveinsson, a Conservative 
independent organization sponsoring 
his candidacy, and Mr. Asgeir Asgeirs- 
son also created an independent organi- 
zation. He is a Social Democrat and 
was supported by that party, but he 
also gained the support of groups 
from the other parties and therefore 
tried to make his backing as broad as 
possible. 


A PARLIAMENTARY BY-ELECTION Was 
fought in Isafjérdur in Western Ice- 
land in June. The seat vacated by the 
death of Mr. Finnur Jénsson was re- 
tained for the Social Democratic Par- 
ty by Mr. Hannibal Valdimarsson. His 
victory over the Conservative oppo- 


nent was very slim, by only nine votes. 


On Marcu 19 the Icelandic Govern- 
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ment issued a decree about the protec- 
tion of the fishing banks surrounding 
the country. This was in effect the 
adoption of a four mile limit to terri- 
torial waters, as far as fisheries are 
concerned, This action was based on 
the ruling of the Hague Court in the 
case of the British-Norwegian dispute. 

This extension of the fisheries lim- 
it was greatly welcomed by the Ice- 
landic people, who have been much con- 
cerned over the dwindling fishing 
around the coasts. As the fisheries are 
the most important source of liveli- 
hood to the Icelanders, the question 
has great economic importance. 

This action was, however, not wel- 
comed by Great Britain and other 
European countries who send _ their 
fishing fleets to the coast of Iceland. 
There was an exchange of diplomatic 
notes between Reykjavik and London, 
in which the British tried to get the 
Icelanders to change their new rules, 
and the Icelanders showed great de- 
termination and refused. There were 
loud protests in British fishing cen- 
ters, where there is no doubt that the 
four mile limit. will be a considerable 
blow, but the Icelanders impose the 
same restrictions on their own trawlers 
and claim that they are determined to 
prevent the destruction of the fishing 
banks around their coasts. 


Two CORNERSTONES were laid in Ice- 
land during June. One was for the 
fertilizer plant near Reykjavik and 
the other for the new power plant on 
the Sog River. Both these projects are 
supported by Marshall Aid, and both 
will become most important to the na- 
tional economy. 


THe Nationa THEATRE in Reykja- 


t 


vik was the center of much activity 


during the spring. A group from the 
Royal Theatre in Copenhagen paid a 
visit and performed Holberg’s Det 
Lykkelige Skibbrud, while the Nor- 
wegian actress Thore Segelcke di- 
rected A Doll’s House, in which she 
spoke her lines in Norwegian with the 
rest of the cast performing in Ice- 
landic. A group of 35 musicians from 
the Hamburg Philharmonic Orchestra 
came to Iceland in June and gave sev- 
eral concerts, some of them with the 
Reykjavik Symphony Orchestra. This 
combined group, some 80 strong, was 
the largest orchestra ever heard in 
Iceland. Finally, during the spring 
season Die Fledermaus was given with 
an almost all-Icelandic cast. 


REFORESTATION OF ICELAND once 
more became a subject of great in- 
terest to the Icelanders. A group of 
Norwegians was exchanged for a 
group of Icelanders working on for- 
estation and tree planting, and some 
700,000 plants were put down during 
the spring. 


Proressor Hans Miuuer of Colum- 
bia University, the well-known graphic 
artist, visited Iceland and gave courses 
at the School of Arts and Handicrafts. 
He also exhibited some of his works in 


Reykjavik. 


A new cnHapter of the {slenzk-amer- 
iska félagid has been founded in Aku- 
reyri. The first meeting was attended 
by Mr. Vilhjalmur Thor, President of 
the Society, General McGaw and a 
representative of the Legation in Reyk- 
javik. Mr. Haukur Snorrason, editor 
of the largest newspaper in Akureyri, 
was elected President of the Chapter. 
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Sreciric Proposats 
for implementing the 
3.4 billon kroner de- 
fense program cover- 
ing the _ three-year 
mee period ending July 1, 
eee 1954 were submitted 
NORWAY °° Parliament on 
April 25th. Under 
the program, appropriations would 
total 2,750 million kroner with 650 
millon kroner to be -received in aid, 
mainly from the United States. The 
program, involving an average annual 
appropriation well in excess of 900 
million kroner, has been described by 
the Government as being the heaviest 
that the national economy can bear, 
and can be attained only on the as- 
sumption that outside aid to support 
foreign purchases is forthcoming. Un- 
der the expansion program, Norway’s 
total armed forces are scheduled to 
reach 240,000 men by July, 1954; 
initial universal training will be ex- 
tended from 12 to 18 months, and 
defense production will be greatly in- 
creased. It is estimated that by the end 
of 1953 about 4.6°% of the nation’s 
manpower and 7.8% of all building 
and construction workers will be en- 
gaged on defense projects. In late 
June, Parliament passed the bill as 
submitted. 


DEFENSE, HOWEVER, HAS BEEN only 
a part of the problem. In Norwegian 


eyes, the alleviation of want in the un- 


derdeveloped countries is every bit as 
fundamental to the maintenance of 
world peace. This conviction received 
expression on June 25, when the Nor- 
wegian parliament unanimously passed 
a bill increasing Norway’s aid to un- 


derdeveloped lands from 400,000 kro- 
ner to 10 million kroner. Though no 
definite agreement has yet been con- 
cluded, it is indicated that this sum, to- 
gether with a similar amount to be 
raised by public subscription, will com- 
prise a fund for financing a develop- 
ment project in India. According to 
plan, this aid project—which will rep- 
resent a phase of the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Program—is to 
be limited to a specific area in India 
where Norwegian experts, equipment 
and funds can be concentrated on 
‘arrying one or more undertakings 
through to completion. 

The proposal has met with the en- 
thusiastic support of the United Na- 
tions and preliminary negotiations 
with Indian officials indicate full co- 
operation on the part of the Indian 
government. Though the nature of the 
projects will be determined by what 
India needs and what Norway is in the 
best position to provide, several alter- 
natives were voiced in parliament. Finn 
Moe, Chairman of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, emphasized that now that 
the funds were appropriated, the real 
and difficult task lay ahead. “Specific 
projects,” he said,” might include a 
veneer plant, a small hydro-electric 
plant, a modern cheese factory, the 
introduction of new fish catching and 
preservation methods or a combina- 
tion of one or more of these.” C. J. 
M.P., also 


speaking in favor of the appropria- 


Hambro, Conservative 
tion, stressed that “Norway must pay 
full attention to India’s wishes and de- 
sires. We stand in a holy place,” he 
continued, “when we enter upon this 
new program for peace and develop- 
ment.” Press comment indicates that 


the bulk of the Norwegian peopie 
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shares these views: the project, though 


small in itself, has an example value 
pointing toward a completely new line 
in foreign policy. Reports from other 
Scandinavian capitals indicate that 
the Norwegian venture is being fol- 
lowed closely, and that similar under- 
takings may be expected from other 
quarters. 


IN A REPORT ON WORLD AFFAIRS de- 
livered to the Norwegian Parliament 
on June 16, Foreign Minister Halvard 
M. Lange voiced Norway’s support for 
the agreements recently signed by the 
Western Powers and the government 
of Western Germany. At the same 
time, however, he suggested the ad- 
visability of making another attempt 
to settle East-West differences over 
Germany through new Four-Power ne- 
gotiations. “I believe I have the sup- 
port of Norwegian public opinion,” he 
said, “in urging that every possible 
effort be made to seek agreement on 
the German problems through new 
Four-Power talks. We have had serious 
doubts about Germany’s rearmament, 
but the possibility of a hasty with- 
drawal of Allied troops from German 
soil would be even more frightening, 
because it would leave Scandinavia ex- 
posed to the south.” 


DuRING THE SECOND QUARTER of 
1952, there were many factors to indi- 
cate that the feared recession due to 
falling export prices might be offset in 
part by an increase in the country’s 
earning capacity. Fleet figures, re- 
leased by the Central Statistical Office 
on April 1, show that merchant 
fleet tonnage has now passed 6,000,000 
tons for the first time in Norway’s 
shipping history. Including all vessels 


. 


over 25 gross tons, the Norwegian 
merchant fleet now comprises 5,579 
vessels totalling 6,036,670 gross tons 
in all. 


FIGURES PUBLISHED by the Ministry 
of Agriculture in mid-April indicate 
that Norwegian loggers exceeded their 
1951-52 felling goals by a full 9%. 
As of April 15, the winter’s fall to- 
talled 269.7 million cubic feet against a 
planned 247.1 million cubic feet. In the 
last three seasons, production has av- 
eraged 242.5 million cubic feet per 
year. 


Lone-awalireD news of invaluable 
significance for Norway’s export pro- 
duction came from Kirkenes in Nor- 
way’s northernmost Finnmark Prov- 
ince in mid-April. Following nearly 
seven years of rebuilding after its com- 
plete destruction by the Germans, the 
Sydvaranger iron ore mines resumed 
production at that time. Total cost 
of reconstruction has been set at 175 
million kroner, of which $5,000,000 in 
tools and machines have been secured 
through the Marshall Program. An- 
nual production is scheduled to mount 
from 500,000 tons by the end of this 
year to 1,000,000 tons in 1953. All of 
the current year’s production has al- 
ready been sold, at satisfactory prices, 
to Great Britain, Belgium and West- 
ern Germany. First shipments were 
made in early May. 


Norway’s TRADE BALANCE for the 
first quarter of 1952 showed a surplus 
of 230 million kroner against a deficit 
of 20 million kroner for the same pe- 
riod in 1951. The total surplus for 
1951 was 190 million kroner. 


Despite these encou raging develop- 
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ments, however, the fall in export 
prices of pulp, paper and wood prod- 
ucts as well as whale oil, has not yet 
had time to influence the trade balance 
and a reaction will, in all likelihood, 
appear later in the year. An expected 
slackening in the freight market can 
also contribute to this same develop- 
ment. Addressing parliament in the 
course of an economic debate in early 
April, Trade Minister Erik Brofoss 
stressed the seriousness of the price 
situation and admitted that as far as 
fats and wood products were con- 
cerned, Norway’s income would prob- 
ably be reduced by a full 200 million 
kroner for the year. 

FoLLoWING OVER FOUR WEEKs of 
heart-breaking search by plane and 
boat, Norwegian, American, and Ice- 
forced to 
abandon their efforts to locate 79 Nor- 
wegian sealers missing in the ice be- 
Last 
heard from on April 2 when a hurri- 


land rescue groups were 


tween Greenland and Iceland. 
cane swept this area, the 79 men, com- 
prising the crews of 5 sealing vessels, 
have disappeared without a_ trace. 
Their obvious fate is termed one of the 
greatest tragedies ever suffered by the 
Norwegian Arctic fleet, and an aid- 
fund drive was launched in early May 
to provide for the scores of wives and 
children left with no source of support. 
of the extent to 


AN INDICATION 


which Norway has developed its stu- 


dent exchange program was revealed 
in a recent report from the Oslo Joint 
Student Council. In 1951, it was re- 
vealed, the Council has arranged travel 
and visits in Norway for 955 foreign 
students, including 134 from the 
United States. In addition, 340 for- 
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eign students arrived to spend the sum- 


mer in international work 


‘amps held each year in various parts 


student 


of the country. 
What has 


event in the Norwegian 


come to be an annual 
‘apital was 
marked in mid-June when 160 Ameri- 
‘an students and teachers arrived for 
the 1952 sessions of the Oslo Univer- 
sity Summer School. Among them were 
some 25 Fulbright scholars and ex- 
change teachers as well as some 30 
persons attending the University’s In- 
stitute for English-Speaking Teachers. 

According to a report issued by the 
Relations 
Among Foreign Students, a total of 


Committee on Friendly 
409 Norwegian students were attend- 
ing American institutions of higher 
learning during the school year 1951- 
52. This represents the greatest num- 
ber of students for any European 
country, with the exception of Western 
Germany. At that time, Norwegian 
students were studying in 39 of the 48 
states. Largest enrollments were in 
North Carolina (60), Massachusetts 
(45), California (42), Minnesota 
(34), Washington (34) and Illinois 
(24). 

Oslo’s new Student Village, located 
at Sogn, a suburb of the capital, was 
opened shortly after Easter. The mod- 
ern and well-planned 6-block develop- 
ment will provide housing for over 300 
students studying at the capital’s uni- 
versity and colleges. Each 3-story 
block in the Village is divided into sets 
of 5 bedrooms sharing a common 
kitchen, bathroom and sitting room. 
All rooms are furnished and the rent 
is slightly over $10.00 per month. Two 
hundred of the rooms have been fi- 
nanced by contributions from munici- 
palities in all parts of the country. 
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In this manner, the various municipali- 
ties secure priority for students from 
their particular districts when the 
rooms are allocated. 

James B. Cassipy, independent 
American movie producer, has secured 
rights to film all of Henrik Ibsen’s 
plays. Under a_ contract recently 
signed in Oslo with Tancred Ibsen, film 
director and grandson of the Nor- 
wegian playwright, film versions will 
be produced, both in English and Nor- 
wegian. It is planned to produce one 
Ibsen play a year, with as many of 
the outdoor scenes as possible to be 
shot in Norway. Mr. Cassidy and his 
staff spent five weeks in Norway in 
early April shooting exteriors for his 
forthcoming production of Ibsen’s 4 


Doll’s House. 


In mip-May, the Institute for Social 


Research in Oslo was informed that it 
had received a grant of $93,000 from 
the Ford Foundation to organize and 
carry out a comparative research pro- 
gram in seven West European coun- 
tries. Belgium, Great Britain, France, 
Western Germany, the Netherlands, 
Sweden, and Norway will cooperate 
in the joint project. The investiga- 
tions are to ke made by universities 
and research groups in the respective 
lands, and their findings will be co- 
ordinated by the Oslo Institute. It was 
this latter organization which took the 
initiative in launching this program, 
and which organized the preliminary 
planning, including an international 
seminar held in Oslo last year, as well 


as a large international conference re- 
cently held in Amsterdam. Several 
leading socio-psychologists have been 
brought to Oslo during recent years 
under the Fulbright Program, and 
have lent the Institute invaluable aid. 
These include Dr. David Krech, Uni- 
versity of California; Dr. Herbert Hy- 
man, Columbia University, and Dr. 
Daniel Katz, University of Michigan. 
Dr. Katz directed the work at the In- 
ternational Seminar in Oslo as well as 
the final formulation of the research 
plan. 


Frew CITIES IN EUROPE were as color- 
ful as Oslo when, in the last week of 
June, 2,000 Scandinavian young folk 
gathered in the Norwegian capital for 
the 16th Annual Scandinavian Farm 
Youth Conference. All representatives 
arrived in their unique and widely 
varying national costumes and their 
programs of folk dancing, held at 
Bygdgy and at the new Jordal Sta- 
dium, will rank high among the most 
spectacular events ever witnessed in 
Oslo. 


JoHaN Borcen, Norwegian journal- 
ist-author, was one of the four win- 
ners of the New York Herald Trib- 
une’s international best-novel contest. 
He shared the $4,200 first prize with 
other winners from France and Fin- 
land. Mr. Borgen’s prize-winning novel 
“Love Will Banish My Childhood 
Dreams” (Elsk meg bort fra min 
bristende ungdom) will be published 


in 23 languages. 
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“We INTEND TO PUR- 
SUE our traditional 
foreign policy, that 
is, we do not want to 
join any military al- 
liances which would 
make it impossible for 

“gus to our 
SWEDEN neutrality if a new 
war should break out,” Prime Min- 
ister Tage Erlander, who is also the 
leader of the Social Dentocratic Labor 
party, said at the traditional May 
Day gathering of labor organizations 
on the Girdet field outside Stockholm, 
where about 55,000 persons were as- 
sembled. ‘We know, however, that our 
determination to try to maintain our 
neutrality does not 


preserve 


represent any 
guarantee of success. We have a direct 
interest in supporting all forces which 
strive to eliminate controversies which 
may result in war.” 

An increased understanding of Swed- 
en’s problems is becoming apparent in 
the United States, the Premier further 
said, adding that this improvement 
seemed to be due to a growing realiza- 
tion of the complicated nature of Eu- 
ropean problems. This development, he 
continued, ought to be a source of 
satisfaction to everybody, but the 
Communists express keen disappoint- 
ment. “Their dissatisfaction with my 
recent visit to the United States is 
actually revealing. If they were in 
earnest when they say that they sup- 
port the alliance-free policy of the 
Government, then it should be in their 
interest that this course gain respect 
abroad. The alliance-free policy must 
enjoy confidence abroad, if it is to suc- 
ceed in a critical situation. Against 
this background it is of interest to re- 
flect upon the aims that the Com- 
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munists may serve when they consist- 
ently try to throw suspicion on the 
sincerity of our declarations and in 
tentions.” 

SWEDES visit Finland 


“Few can 


without experiencing a strong feeling 


of community with this country,” King 
Gustaf VI Adolf said at a state ban- 
quet in Helsinki on May 24, the first 
day of his and Queen Louise’s official 
visit to Finland. “For long periods 
Finland and Sweden shared the same 
destinies. Progress for one was also 
progress for the other, a reverse for 
one affected the other in equal measure. 
Cultural advance was often achieved 
along parallel lines in the two coun- 
tries. No people, therefore, could re- 
joice more than we Swedes in Fin- 
land’s freedom and independence. Ey- 
erything that affects the welfare of 
Finland and its people is of deep con- 
cern to us.” 

King Gustaf Adolf also expressed 
the Swedish people’s warm admiration 
for the work of reconstruction in Fin- 
land since the end of the war. “The 
people of Finland have shown them- 
selves capable of immense efforts, based 
on great ability to organize but above 
all on a will power and a stubborn 
tenacity of purpose that have enabled 
them to overcome all obstacles.” The 
King also referred to the thousands of 
crosses in the war cemetery at San- 
dudd, where earlier in the day he had 
placed a wreath at the foot of the 
monument to the heroes, as well as on 
the tomb of the late Gustaf Manner 
heim, Marshal of Finland. 

Welcoming the Swedish King and 
Queen, President Juho Paasikivi re 
called the visit of King Gustaf V and 
Queen Victoria to Finland in 1925. Al- 
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most seven hundred years of common 
history, of common democratic prin- 
ciples and ideals and the same love of 
freedom, as well as the presence of an 
important Swedish minority in Fin- 
land, form a strong link between Fin- 
land and its Swedish brother nation. 
Mr. Paasikivi also expressed Finland’s 
gratitude for Sweden’s aid during and 
after the war. He also stressed the im- 
portance of the Swedish credits during 
and after the war, the shipments of 
food which, he said, were necessary 
when Finland in the fall of 1944 pre- 
pared to withdraw from the war, and 
the support Finland received from 
Swedish industry during the first post- 
war period. The President finally em- 
phasized that Sweden’s understanding 
of Finland’s current problems and the 
solutions which had been considered 
necessary were a source of great satis- 
faction to the Finnish people. 

The guests at the state dinner on 
May 24 included the envoys of Den- 
mark, Norway and the Soviet Union. 
On May 25, King Gustaf Adolf re- 
ceived an honorary doctor’s degree 
from the University of Helsinki. It was 
conferred upon him at a special cere- 
mony, and he is the second person to 
have been thus honored—the first was 
former president Herbert Hoover. The 
program further included visits to the 
Olympic Stadium, the Parliament 
House, and the Atheneum Art Museum, 
to several industrial concerns, and to 
a memorial stone erected in memory of 
King Gustav Vasa of Sweden, who, in 
1550, founded the city of Helsingfors, 
or Helsinki. 

The King and Queen travelled to and 
from Finland on the cruiser Géta Le- 


jon, escorted by two destroyers. They 
returned to Stockholm on May 7. 


In a NEw NOTE to the Soviet Govern- 
ment, of June 6, the Swedish Govern- 
ment reaffirmed its view that the exten- 
sion of the territorial waters of the 
Soviet Union in the Baltic Sea to 
twelve nautical miles exceeds the limit 
which can be regarded as established 
usage in these waters and constitutes 
an encroachment of the high seas. A 
similar note was delivered by the Gov- 
ernment of Denmark. The Swedish 
Government further expressed its re- 
grets that the Soviet Government, in 
its reply of August 21 to a Swedish 
note of July 18, has felt unable to ac- 
cept a proposal to refer the matter to 
the International Court of Justice in 
The Hague. In reply to the Russian 
argument, stated in the aforementioned 
note, that the Soviet Government saw 
no reason for referring the question to 
the International Court since it came 
exclusively within the competence of 
the legislative organs of the Soviet 
Union, the Swedish Government found 
support for its stand in a statement by 
the Court itself, contained in a judg- 
ment on a British-Norwegian fisheries 
dispute, of December 18, 1951, which 
reads: “The limiting of sea areas has 
always an international aspect; it can- 
not depend merely upon the will of the 
coastal State as expressed in its mu- 
nicipal law. Although it is true that 
the act of limiting is necessarily a uni- 
lateral act, because only the coastal 
State is competent to undertake it, the 
validity of the limiting with regard to 
other States depends upon interna- 
tional law.” 


THE BIGGEST ESPIONAGE trial im the 
history of Sweden opened on June 16 
in the Stockholm Magistrate Court, 
where Fritiof Enbom, Communist edi- 
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tor and agitator, and his six accom- 
plices, among them one woman, are 
facing charges of having sold vitally 
important Swedish military secrets to 
the Soviet Union. All but one of the 
seven accused have confessed to their 
crimes. The activities of the Enbom 
gang, which date back to 1941, have 
centered on the defense of northern- 
most Sweden, with emphasis on the 
Lapland fortress of Boden, the so- 
‘alled Kalix defense line, near the Fin- 
nish border, and the iron ore export 
harbor of Lulet, on the Bothnian Gulf. 
‘The group faces life imprisonment at 
hard labor, the highest penalty that 
can be meted out in peacetime in Swed- 
en. Because of the nature of the case, 
involving military top secrets, most of 
the testimony was given at closed ses- 


sions. 


THE SHOOTING DOWN of an unarmed 
Swedish Air Force Catalina flying boat 
by Soviet jets on June 16 and the dis- 
appearance a few days earlier of a DC- 
3 trainer with eight men aboard, which 
in all likelihood also was shot down by 
Soviet planes, aroused intense feelings 
in Sweden. All newspapers, except the 
few representing the Communist Party, 
denounced the Russian acts in a series 
of editorials, and a sharp exchange of 
notes took place between Stockholm 
and Moscow. 

On June 16, a series of emergency 
meetings of the Government were called 
in Stockholm by Premier Tage Er- 
lander, who handed the Russian Am- 
bassador, Admiral Constantine Rodio- 
nov, a strongly worded note of protest. 
On June 17, Soviet Foreign Minister 
Andrei Vishinsky, in a note handed to 
the Swedish Ambassador, protested 
against a Swedish violation of Soviet 
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territory on June 16. This note was 
refuted categorically by the Swedish 
Government on June 18: the Swedish 
plane was unarmed, and it had been 
shot down over international waters. 
It was certain that the 
June 16 was at least 15 miles out to 


Catalina on 


sea at all times. On June 13, however, 
a Swedish search plane accidentally 
had flown over Soviet territory, an in- 
fringement which the Ambassador in 
Moscow was instructed to acknowledge 
and regret. 


A new note was handed Ambassador 
Sohlman in Moscow by Mr. Vishinsky 


the following day, June 19. It sharply 
rejected the Swedish contention that 
the plane was unarmed and had been 
brought down well outside of Soviet 
territory: according to the Russians 
the Swedish Catalina plane had crossed 
the Soviet frontier and had opened fire 
on a Soviet fighter. 

In the meantime the DC-3 wreck 
had been located sixty-five feet below 
the surface of the Baltic, north of the 
Swedish island of Gotland. A rubber 
lifeboat and some other objects be- 
longing to this plane were picked up, 
and an examination made by the State 
Criminal Technical Institute in Stock- 
holm proved that the aircraft had been 
exposed to shooting before it crashed. 
On June 21 Stockholm consequently 
asked Moscow whether Soviet fighting 
forces fired at this Swedish plane and, 
in the event of an affirmative reply, 
under what circumstances this took 
place. 

“Swedish military planes naturally 
have full freedom to fly over free 
waters, and they will exercise this right 
in the future as they have in the past,” 
the Swedish Government emphasized in 
a note to Moscow which Foreign Min- 
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Amcrican-Swedish News Exchange 


SIX OF THE SEVEN-MAN CREW OF THE SWEDISH 
SEARCH PLANE SHOT DOWN BY THE RUSSIANS 
IN JUNE 
On reaching Stockholm they are greeted by Lieutenant General 
Bengt Nordenskiéld (r.) 


ister Osten Undén on July 1 handed to 
the Soviet Ambassador in Stockholm, 
Admiral Constantine Rodionov. “So- 
viet military forces have no more right 
than those of any other country to as- 
sume sovereignty over such waters 
against planes of another nationality.” 

The Soviet Foreign Ministry, the 
note continued, has stressed as a char- 
acteristic fact that Soviet planes never 
violate the borders of other countries. 
‘Che Swedish Government pointed out 
n this connection that the Soviet For- 


eign Ministry itself, in communications 
of October 24, 1946, and November 14, 
1947, admitted that Soviet planes flew 
over the Swedish naval base of Karls- 
krona. 

The Swedish Government established 
in its new note that two Swedish planes, 
both unarmed, had been fired on by 
Soviet military aircraft over undis- 
puted international waters. The Gov- 
ernment extended the protest against 
the downing of the Catalina plane, and 
the demands made in connection with 
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that incident, to include also the firing 
on the DC-3 plane, which disappeared 
on June 13. 

The Swedish Government expressed 
the assurance that the Soviet Govern- 
ment, after having studied the mate- 
rial now submitted, would arrive at the 
conclusion that both Swedish planes 
were fired on over undisputed interna- 
tional waters, that they were unarmed, 
and that they neither opened fire nor 
were able to do so. If the Soviet Gov- 
ernment should hold to its version of 
the two incidents, the Swedish Govern- 
ment would have to demand that an 
international procedure be applied. 
The International Court of Justice at 
The Hague, the Swedish note added, 
would be the most suitable organ. 


APPROXIMATELY 100,000 men and 
women were trained by the Swedish 
civil defense in 1951, and this year the 
figure is estimated to reach 150,000. 
Every eighth Swede, or about 900,000 
persons, are members of the civil de- 
fense organization, and of these some 
seventy per cent are said to be fully 
or partially trained. It is the duty of 
all Swedes between the years of fifteen 
and sixty-five to serve some time in 
the civil defense. In case of war, the 
period of service is unlimited ; in peace- 
time it is limited to thirty hours a year, 
with sixty hours for certain special 
groups. In the last two years, 1,300 
volunteer instructors have passed the 
rigorous civil defense examinations, but 
the need of such leaders is estimated at 
7,000. 

The central board of the civil de- 
fense organization is planning to pro- 
vide all major cities in Sweden with 
their own shelters, capable of with- 
standing attacks of A-bombs. The to- 
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tal cost will be about 400 million kron- 
or. These shelters, which will be blasted 
out of solid bedrock, should, according 
to the board, be made commercially 
profitable in peacetime by being rented 
out as garages, community rooms, etc. 
Funds have been provided to cover the 
construction of eight large establish- 
ments in Stockholm during the next 
year, while five more of the 150 needed 
shelters will be started in other parts 
of the country. Plans now formulated 
comprise thirty-seven rock shelters in 
twenty-four cities, of which Stockholm 
will receive eight and Gothenburg and 
Malmé three each. The number of ordi- 
nary shelters in Sweden is about 15,- 
000, with a capacity of one million per- 
sons. Some 2,000 new shelters of this 
kind are added annually. 


FLoopiicutine of a lighthouse has 
been tried in Sweden as a means of sav- 
ing the lives of thousands of birds 
which, attracted by the light of the 
beacon, have crashed against its walls 
at night. The first lighthouse to adopt 
this method is Lange Jan, or Long 
John, on the southern tip of the island 
of Gland in the Baltic Sea, a favorite 
passage for hundreds of thousands of 
migratory birds. While formerly the 
staff of Lange Jan used to find daily 
numerous dead or dying birds in the 
neighborhood, it is now reported that 
the migratory birds use the rock of 
the floodlit tower as a resting place on 
their way to and from Scandinavia. 


Dorsal VERTEBRAE of a dinosaur 
have been discovered at a depth of 
220 feet in the Héganis-Billesholm 
clay mine in southern Sweden. The 
finds, classified as belonging to an ani- 
mal that lived 150 million years ago, 
are the first of their kind in Sweden. 
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Headquarters Opening recognition of their outstanding work, 


The Grand Opening of the ASF spanning many years, in promoting 
National Headquarters took place on the cultural relations between America 
May 7 which had been designated as and the Northern countries. In mak- 


Open House Day. The time from 12 ing the presentation Mr. Osborne said, 
“It is fitting that the first presentation 


of the Gold Medal to an American 
should go to Dr. and Mrs. Leach. They 
epitomize the inscription on the medal: 
‘For Service to America and Scan- 
dinavia.’ ” 

After receiving the award Dr. 
Leach said, “Agnes and I are deeply 
moved by the bestowal on us of the 
Scandinavian Gold Medal. It has in- 


to 3 o’clock was set aside for a pre- 
view of the building by representa- 
tives of the Scandinavian travel offices, 
information offices, and news ex- 
changes, as well as foreign correspond- 
ents, American press representatives, 
and other invited guests from the 
Scandinavian steamship lines, airlines, 
and chambers of commerce. 

The opening ceremonies proper com- 


menced at 4:30 and were presided over 
by President Lithgow Osborne, who 
declared the building opened and ready 
to function as an important link be- 
tween the United States and Scandi- 
navia. The presentation of the Scan- 
dinavian Gold Medal was then made to 
Dr. and Mrs. Henry Goddard Leach in 


deed been a glorious privilege for us to 
be associated with the Scandinavians. 
In modern times, in their contributions 
to art, to science, to the realistic and 
ethical conduct of business, to social 
welfare, and to true democracy they 
seem to have been God’s chosen people. 
They are modest and do not like to 
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advertise themselves. Leif Ericsson dis- 
covered America but he did not an- 
nounce his discovery. It is the privi- 
lege of The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation to advance our relations 
with Scandinavia.” 

Among the other speakers were Sven 
Grafstrém, Sweden’s Ambassador to 
the United Nations, Sigurd Christen- 
Danish New 
York, Hannes Kjartansson, Icelandic 
Consul General, and Ditlef Knudsen, 
Acting Consul General for Norway in 
New York. Officers of the New York 
Chapter and representatives of other 
chapters were also present among the 


sen, Consul General in 


many invited guests. A part of the pro- 
ceedings was recorded for later broad- 
casting in Scandinavia. 


In the evening there was a reception 
for the Trustees of the Foundation 
and for of the New York 
Chapter. Throughout the day the 


members 


numerous guests and visitors inspected 
the newly furnished Music Center and 


the offices on the Swedish, Norwegian, 


and Danish floors of the Foundation 


building. 


Danmark-Amerika Fondet 


The Danish-American Society re- 
ports that in 1951 314 Danish students 
were sent to America, including 43 sti- 
pendiaries, 20 honorary fellows, 203 
trainees, 21 junior scholars. The sti- 
pendiaries studied architecture, busi- 
ness, engineering, medicine, teaching, 
massage, music, nursing, dentistry, and 
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other subjects. Fondet also received 
and placed a score of students from 
America. 


Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen 


At the annual meeting of Sverige- 
Amerika Stiftelsen, which was held in 
Stockholm on April 25, J. Sigfrid Ed- 
strém declined reelection to the office 
of president which he has held since 
1932. He was elected an Honorary 
Member of the Foundation, and was 
succeeded as president by Gustaf Sah- 
lin, Chairman of the Board of the 
Swedish Electrolux Corporation. Carl 
A. Jacobsson succeeded Mr. Sahlin as 
vice-president; Professor Hugo Os- 


vald was elected second vice-president 
to succeed foreign minister Osten Un- 


dén who declined renomination, and 
Tarras Sallfors was elected third vice- 
president in place of Professor The 
Svedberg. 

The following were elected to serve 
on the Board of Directors in addition 
to the above officers: Professor Arne 
Tiselius, Professor G. Heckscher, Ha- 
kan Sterky and Sune Wetter. Consul 
General Olof H. Lamm, Erik Bengts- 
son, Sune Schéle, and Oscar Falkman 
are also on the Board. Axel Iveroth, 
Bengt Petri, and Bjorn R. Edstrém 
were elected as alternates. 


The Folk School Project 


Since the early part of the year the 
Foundation has cooperated in the ad- 
ministration of the Folk School Proj- 
ect and its Experimental Group. The 
project is headed by Aage Rosendal 
Nielsen, who has had his headquarters 
in the Foundation building and has 
combined the administrative work with 
numerous trips and conferences. 


The American Experimental Group 
of the Folk School Movement was 
founded three years ago to provide 
year-round study opportunities for 
American graduate students in homes 
and in Folk Schools in Denmark and 
in other Scandinavian countries. 

In recent years there has been, all 
over the world, a growing interest in 
the Folk School Movement in Scandi- 
navia. That interest is particularly 
felt in this country, not only among 
Scandinavians, but also among Amer- 
ican educators and leaders who be- 
lieve that education should be more 
than training for a job, more than 
specialization for a vocation. It must 
also be a continuing part of every citi- 
zen’s life in a democratic society. Since 
the Folk School Movement in Scandi- 
navia has accomplished this more than 
any other school system in the world, 
it is natural that many Americans 
want to find out more about that type 
of education and perhaps try to apply 
here what is found to be successful 
over there. 

Three groups of American teachers, 
ministers, social workers, educators, 
journalists, etc. have so far spent a 
year with the Experimental Group in 
Denmark. A group leaves New York 
every August 1; upon arriving in Den- 
mark, it spends two months in differ- 
ent homes and communities as part of 
a family and the community. The mem- 
bers of the group learn the language, 
and also learn the ways in which the 
Danes, Swedes, and Norwegians live. 
They see how the Folk School influence 
has permeated every community di- 
rectly or indirectly. After this period 
of individual community life, the groups 
of Americans come together for a week 
during which they meet leading Folk 
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School people. In this way, they are 
introduced to the Folk School Move- 
ment before they begin a six-months’ 
stay at one of the advanced Folk 
Schools. During those six months the 
individual students also have many op- 
portunities to visit other Folk Schools 
in other communities in Scandinavia. 

This experiment has been very suc- 
cessful and many Americans, after 
their return to this country, want to 
introduce the same type of education 
in the United States. To meet their 
need and the need of many other young 
people in this country for a type of 
non-vocational, adult education, a 
group of leading educators in this 
country founded the Folk School 
Project. 

There are three types of projects 
envisaged in the program: (1) Ea- 
perimental Groups to promote living 
and study opportunities for Americans 
in homes and at Folk Schools in Scan- 
dinavia and other countries where Folk 
Schools are to be found; (2) a Re- 
search Group and Department to pro- 
mote and carry out research and sur- 
vey activities in the philosophy and 
practice of the Folk School Movement 
and of other types or expressions of 
Non-Vocational Adult Education; (3) 
the Folk School Association to encour- 
age communication among the various 
types of non-vocational adult educa- 
tion, and to bring their achievements 
to the attention of the American peo- 
ple. 


Augustana Chapter 


On January 4 the Chapter held a 
joint meeting with the Swedish In- 
stitute. Dr. Arthur Wald and Miss 
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Kerstin Hard, Swedish student and as- 
sistant at Augustana College, provided 
the program for the evening. 

On March 25 the Chapter sponsored 
a lecture by Mr. Hjalmar Holand, 
whose talk was entitled ““A Scandinavi- 
an Expedition into the Middle West 
130 Years before Columbus.” Mr. Ho- 
land, whose researches have spanned 
many decades, presented a strong case 
for the authenticity of the Kensington 
Stone. 

The nineteenth annual banquet was 
held on June 2. A record attendance of 
98 members and guests were present 
to hear Dr. Emory Lindquist, presi- 
dent of Bethany College of Lindsborg, 
Kansas, and a recipient of the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Laws at the 
Augustana Convocation. Dr. Lindquist 
spoke on “Sources of American Infor- 
mation about Scandinavia.” 


Boston Chapter 


The June meeting, held on the 6th, 
took place at the Phillips Brooks 
House in Cambridge. The guest speak- 
er was Mrs. Gunhild Gansing, who is 
the editor of the magazine T'idens 
Kvinder in Copenhagen. Her lecture, 
entitled “Impressions and Problems in 
Denmark and U.S.A.,” was followed 
with a great deal of interest and 
brought forth a lively discussion dur- 
ing the ensuing question period. Pro- 
fessor Llewellyn Jones, president of the 
Forum, presided, and Dr. Elizabeth 
Deichman, assisted by Miss Louise E. 
Larsen, was in charge of the refresh- 
ment table. Thus another most instruc- 
tive and enjoyable evening goes down 
in the history of the American-Scan- 
dinavian Forum of Greater Boston. 
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California Chapter 


The annual meeting of the Califor- 
nia (Berkeley) Chapter was held at 
the Women’s City Club, Berkeley, on 
Wednesday evening, March 12, 1952, 
at which time the following slate of 
officers was nominated and elected for 
1952: 

President - - 
Ist Vice-Pres. - 


Qnd Vice-Pres. - 


- Mr. O. Lundberg 
Prof. A. G. Brodeur 

Mr. Sven Stribolt 
3rd Vice-Pres. - Mr. Olav Ovregaard 
Secretary - Professor Eric Bellquist 
Treasurer - Prof. Sturla Einarsson 
Member-at-large - Mrs. Adolf Pabst 


The President stated that notable 
among the worthwhile activities of the 
Chapter during the past year was the 
functioning of the Trainee Commit- 
tee, which was established the preced- 
ing year for the purpose of assisting 
young Scandinavians in finding oppor- 
tunities for practical experience in the 
United States in their chosen fields. 
Mr. Lundberg looked forward to a 
continuation and expansion of this 
important activity. In his review of 
the year’s activities, the President also 
expressed his appreciation for a dona- 
tion from Mrs. Carl M. Friden for 
library material and equipment for the 
Scandinavian Department at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 

The speaker of the evening was Dr. 
C. Blaisdell, Professor of 
Political Science and Director of the 
Bureau of International Relations, 
University of California. Professor 
Blaisdell formerly was U.S. Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, and during the 
summer of 1951 was Consultant to the 
Administrator of the Economic Co- 
operation Administration. Mr. Blais- 
dell addressed the meeting on the sub- 
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ject “Europe Recovers.” He spoke of 
the recovery from war, and stressed 
the recovery of spirit, morale, belief, 
and confidence in self, as being more 
significant than the recovery from 
physical devastation—and certainly 
more important to us in the United 
States. 

On April 29, the California Chapter 
held its spring dinner meeting at “Lit- 
Francisco. The 
guest speaker was Mr. H. J. Schultz, 
M.A., University.of Aarhus, Denmark. 
Mr. Schultz was sent by the Danish 
Society of Copenhagen with the pur- 
pose of giving other nations impartial 
information about Denmark, its life 
and culture, and informing the Danish 
people of conditions in other countries. 


tle Sweden” in San 


On this occasion he gave an interest- 
ing and well-attended lecture on the 
subject “Democracy in Denmark.” 


Chicago Chapter 


February 9 was the day chosen for 
the Valentine Party, which has been 
given for the past two years by the 
Chicago Chapter’s Adults’ 
Group for the Scandinavian students 
and trainees. The lively dancing and 
singing made for a very festive oc- 
casion. 


Young 


Dr. Peter Manniche, founder and 
Director of Denmark’s International 
People’s College, was the Chapter’s 
guest at a tea given in his honor on 
March 10. Following Dr. Manniche’s 
interesting talk about his work in in- 
ternational relations, the Chapter’s 
members and guests were invited to 
preview the new film “Wings to Vi- 
kingland.” 

On April 21 the Chapter in con- 


junction with the Chicago Council on 
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Foreign Relations honored Wilhelm 
Morgenstierne, Ambassador of Nor- 
way, at a tea and reception at Chi- 
cago’s Arts Club. A large crowd turned 
out to meet the Ambassador and to 
hear his splendid talk on Norwegian 
affairs. 

The Chicago Chapter was one of 
the cooperating organizations to spon- 
sor the Singing Boys of Norway 
(Olavsguttene) concert given in Or- 
chestra Hall on Saturday.night, April 
26. A capacity house and a beautiful 
performance made the evening a great 
success. 


Minnesota Chapter 


At a Directors’ Meeting on July 8 
the following were elected officers of 
the Chapter for the coming year: Mr. 
Dreng Bjornaraa, President; Mrs. 
Brenda Ueland, 1st Vice-President; 
Mr. Walfrid H. Peterson, 2nd Vice- 
President; Dr. Nils G. Sahlin, Secre- 
tary; and Mr. Theodore Christianson 
Jr., Treasurer. 

The following Directors, whose terms 
expired on June 30, were re-elected for 
a term of three years: Hon. Andrew 
N. Johnson, Dr. C. W. Mayo, Dr. J. 
L. Morrill, Dr. Nils G. Sahlin, Mrs. 
LeRoy L. Salsich, and Mrs. Brenda 
Ueland. Mr. Louis W. Hill Jr. and 
Mr. Valdimar Bjérnson were elected 
as additional members of the Execu- 
tive Committee to serve with the five 
officers in this capacity. 

Future plans for the Chapter’s schol- 
arship program were outlined by the 
retiring president, Dr. Cowling. A sum 
of $4,500 was to be provided for $500 
scholarships at the nine colleges which 
have previously cooperated in the pro- 
gram. 

Two resolutions were passed which 
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expressed the gratitude and appreci- 
ation of the Chapter to Dr. Donald J. 
Cowling, who as President has led its 
activities since 1947, and to Dr. Nils 
G. Sahlin for his long service as Chap- 
ter secretary and for the hospitality 
extended by The American Swedish In- 
stitute. 


New York Chapter 


The Spring season was ushered in 
with no less than three successful Chap- 
ter affairs during April, all of them 
taking place at National Headquar- 
ters. 

On April 2 the young explorer- 
author John Teal gave a lecture on 
his travels and “across 
Northern Scandinavia using a rein- 


adventures 


deer’s trail as a compass.” Assisted 
by Mrs. Teal, his intrepid co-traveler, 
he also showed slides and films from 
the Lapp country. Mr. Teal, whose 
book The Arctic in World Affairs will 
be published this fall, is now on an- 
other trip to the Scandinavian Arctic. 

On April 16 Mrs. Hildreth Meiere 
gave a lecture, “An Artist Looks at 
Scandinavia,” and showed color films. 
Mrs. Meiere is a noted mural painter 
whose metal work, mosaics, and stained 


glass window designs are displayed in 
many American churches, cathedrals, 
and public buildings. 

The Hobby Show on April 30 was 
somewhat of an innovation, but met 
with 


from a 
great number of members. The venture 
did demonstrate that there is much 


surprising talent 


enthusiastic response 


and many-sided 
among our membership. 

The Annual Elections were held at 
the Foundation building on June 9. 


Mr. Goran Holmquist, who has served 
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as president for three years, declined 
reelection, and the following slate was 
nominated and elected: Mr. Rolf T. 
Michelsen, president; Mr. Svend Jor- 
gensen, Mr. Tore Nilert, and Mr. 
Lowell Wadmond, vice-presidents ; 
Miss Else S. de Brun, secretary; Mr. 
George P. Montgomery, treasurer; 
and Miss Dorothy Quortrup, assistant 
treasurer. 


Southern California Chapter 


The Southern California Chapter 
held two general meetings during the 
first half of 1952. On January 22, Mr. 
Mogens Skot-Hansen, United Nations 
representative to the Hollywood film 
industry, spoke to the Chapter con- 
cerning various important but little 
publicized activities of the U.N. This 
talk and the films accompanying it 
were enthusiastically received by an 
audience of approximately 120 per- 
sons including a number of students 
from the Scandinavian countries who 
were present as special guests of the 
Chapter. The meeting was held in the 
handsomely decorated assembly room 
of the new Religious Conference Build- 
ing adjacent to the University of Cali- 
fornia campus. 

On April 8, Professor Raymond B. 
Rydell of Los Angeles State College 
addressed a Chapter gathering of 75 
persons on the topic covered by his 
recent book, From Cape Horn to the 
Pacific. The lecture took the shape of 
a humorous and informative chronicle 
of Pacific coast explorations by Scan- 
dinavians and others. This meeting 
was held in Newman Hall on the cam- 
pus of Los Angeles State College. At 
both meetings coffee and cake were 
served by a special committee of ladies 
headed by Mrs. Sven Lassen. 


i: 


The Three Ibsens: Memories of Henrik, 
Suzannah, and Sigurd Ibsen. By Beretior 
Insen. Tr. from the Norwegian by Gerik 
Schjelderup. Foreword by Professor Francis 
Bull. The American-Scandinavian Foundation, 
New York. 1952. 184 pp. Ill. Price $3.00. 


It is a great satisfaction to all English 
speaking people interested in Ibsen that an 
English version has now appeared of Bergliot 
Ibsen’s De tre, published in Norway two years 
ago. Written by Bjgrnstjerne Bjgrnson’s 
daughter who married Sigurd Ibsen, Henrik 
Ibsen’s only son, it provides us with glimpses 
into the family life of the Ibsens which have 
too long been all but inaccessible to scholars, 
chiefly because Henrik Ibsen himself quite 
deliberately refused to “let his public in on” 
the more intimate details of his daily life. 

So successful was Ibsen in maintaining in- 
violate his privacy that biographers of lbsen 
have at times been forced to raise the question 
whether Ibsen really had any life outside the 
world of his dramatic creations. Finding it 
difficult to answer this question one way or 
the other in terms of adequate documenta- 
tion, Ibsen specialists have not infrequently 
tended to keep alive the legend of a “cold,” 
“methodical,” all but “inhuman” genius, so 
intently preoccupied with his creative work 
that he himself had no time to “live.” And 
this despite the apparent evidence to the 
contrary reflected in Ibsen’s central concern 
in his last plays with the dichotomy “art-life.” 

From the biographer’s standpoint, however, 
the difficulty with these last plays (and, for 
that matter, with some of the earlier dramas) 
is that they juxtapose “art” and “life” in gen- 
eral moral terms, and express the juxtaposi- 
tion in rather vague symbolical formulae. 
We are not allowed in these plays to get any 
glimpses of precisely what lay behind the sym- 
bolical formulations, what was “the very 
stuff of life” of Ibsen’s daily living. 

In Bergliot Ibsen’s little book the curtain 
has in part been drawn aside—still somewhat 
discreetly, however, as befits a member of the 
Ibsen household even though she had been 
born a Bjgrnson! Of primary interest to 
Ibsenites in her pages are three matters: 
some new light on the Henrik Ibsen-Bjgrn- 
stjerne Bjgrnson relationship; a series of 
delightfully informal revelations on Ibsen as 
a warm and tender father to his only son 
Sigurd; and a detailed picture of Sigurd’s 
life and diplomatic and political career, a 
career full of frustrations and final failure 
despite his recognized gifts as a_ political 
thinker. 
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Charming as is the freshness and candor of 
the earlier parts of Bergliot Ibsen’s book, the 
candor shifts gradually over into bitterness 
against her countrymen later when she be- 
comes concerned with the failure of Norway 
to respond with what she feels should have 
been appropriate enthusiasm to Sigurd’s emi- 
nence as a diplomatic and political personality. 
That Norwegian reaction to Sigurd had in it 
something of the narrow and petty would 
seem apparent, but in Bergliot Ibsen’s intent- 
ness to throw the entire blame for her hus- 
band’s unhappy career upon his countrymen’s 
callous and stupid insensitiveness she has prob- 
ably gone too far. 

Had she been a psychologist, and, perhaps 
more important, had she not been Sigurd 
Ibsen’s wife, it might have occurred to her that 
Sigurd Ibsen’s tragedy was in all probability 
compounded of equal parts of insensitiveness 
on the part of his countrymen and a too well- 
meaning upbringing on the part of Henrik 
and Suzannah Ibsen, who lavished their pa- 
rental feelings on their only son with a pos- 
sessive care which had in it psychological 
potentialities of a kind not always desirable 
and happy. Though the pages of Bergliot 
Ibsen’s book are full of evidences of this over- 
assiduous parental relation to Sigurd, she al- 
ways finds in this relation something not only 
touching but positive and admirable, never 
apparently realizing that such a relation can 
have its less happy consequences. It may per- 
haps be said without too much exaggeration 
that Sigurd’s tragedy was paradoxically at 
least in part a result of his having had too 
good a father. Had his upbringing been more 
natural and spontaneous he might have de- 
veloped the kind of virtues which would have 
made him less vulnerable to the brutal vicis- 
situdes of public life. 

Arik GustTAFson 
The University of Minnesota 


Grundtvig. By Hat Kocu. Translated from 
the Danish with Introduction and Notes by 
Llewellyn Jones. The Antioch Press. 1952. 
231 pp. Price $3.50. 


Nineteenth-century Denmark gave the world 
at least four great authors. Hans Christian 
Andersen was a story-teller, Georg Brandes 
a critic, Kierkegaard and Grundtvig were 
philosophers. The first three are now house- 
hold words in America. But Grundtvig has 
yet to be introduced to us. Of course we 
know that Grundtvig was a prophet of adult 
education and that we have set up a few folk 
high schools in the South and the Middle- 
West and the New School for Social Research 
in New York, but the importance of Grundt- 
vig’s message to mankind has not as yet been 
adequately interpreted. Grundtvig’s doctrine 
of liberal nationalism, as well as that for 
adult education, is something that America 
could translate for our national need in our 
present attempts to explain our particular 
brands of democracy. 
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This book supplies much of that need. Its 
first part is devoted to Bishop’s Grundtvig’s 
life, with many quotations from his prose and 
his poetry, presented in an impressionistic 
rather than a methodical way. The second part 
contains chapters explaining his contribution 
in four fields: nationalism, the Church, educa- 
tion, and poetry. 

Grundtvig’s philosophy was his own crea- 
tion. After years of intense mental struggles 
he built up his theories of values from zero. 
He came to the conclusion that man is both 
spirit and clay, created as a divine experi- 
ment. He accepted as his faith the spoken 
word in which the Apostles’ Creed is more 
relevant than the Bible and in which the Holy 
Spirit today is present in congregational sing- 
ing and conversation more than in study of 
the dead printed page. Joyous Grundtvigian- 
ism is now an important element of the 
Danish State Church. Grundtvig composed 
more than 1500 hymns, either rewritten hymns 
or his own original religious poems. 

But Grundtvig also translated and expound- 
ed the poetry of Denmark’s older religion, the 
worship of Odin and Thor, which is, like 
Christianity, taught in the folk high schools 
of Denmark. This is a feature of Danish 
nationalism—an historical nationalism that is 
not internationalism but contributes its pe- 
culiar folk traditions—its Danishism—to the 
pool of the human race. It has been seen to 
develop in our century in the co-operatives, 
in the reclaiming of waste lands, in social in- 
surance, and the ethics of business life in 
Denmark. 
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Denmark, thanks largely to Grundtvig, is 
today indeed a lovely land. But the Danes are 
not egotistical about it. They do not claim 
that their land is the best of all lands, but 
just a way of life that happens to please the 
Danes. If other people wish to learn about 
them they will do their best to explain their 
kind of human welfare and democracy. 

The author of the present work, Hal Koch, 
is Professor of Church History in the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen and principal of a folk 
high school that endeavors to assemble adult 
youth who are likely to be leaders of destiny. 
Dr. Koch is a profound scholar who is able to 
explain the background and the final con- 
clusions of Grundtvig’s complex mind. The 
same is true of his American translator and 
editor, Mr. Llewellyn Jones, who has added 
to this volume twenty pages of notes that 
clarify everything to those less familiar with 
Danish history and literature. The literary 
quality of the present book may be illustrated 
by a sentence that reveals alike the subject, 
the author, and the translator: Grundtvig 
“learned to compress a clear and a simple 
thought into an aphorism that is almost lapi- 
dary.” There follows that aphorism of Grundt- 
vig which is most often quoted by the people 
of Denmark: “We shall have gone far in the 
matter of wealth when few have too much 
and fewer still too little.” 


H.G.L. 


Across to Norway. By Davin Howarrn. 
William Sloane Associates. New York. 1952. 
286 pp. Price $3.75. 


It will surprise many, including some who 
are generally well informed about Norway 
during the occupation, to learn of the marine 
ferry service from the Shetland Islands to 
Norway that was maintained throughout the 
darker half of the year from the autumn of 
1942 until the end of the war. Its crossings 
were frequent and on a surprisingly regular 
schedule. Commander Howarth, the author of 
this book, was in direct command of it. He 
was pretty obviously a peg who fitted square- 
ly into a very square hole. Armed services are 
not always so successful in making such suit- 
able assignments for this kind of special 
operation. He knew, admired and liked Nor- 
way and the Norwegians, although that did 
not prevent him from occasionally regretting 
that the men under him lacked “Englishness.” 
Life on the Shetland base was lived at pretty 
close quarters; and Norwegian fisherfolk can 
probably give lessons in individualism to all 
comers. 

However, minor personal frictions were 
matters of small moment compared with the 
understanding and cooperation between Ho- 
warth and his outfit in defying and over- 
coming their two great enemies: the German 
Nazis and the North Sea in winter. The two 
in combination took heavy toll of the de- 
voted band. 


After two winters—in 1943—it was found 
that a particular type of American submarine 
killer was even better suited to the work of 
the Shetland-Norway “Bus” but until then 
only the one-cylinder Norwegian fishing boat 
had proved to have the rugged, dependable 
seaworthiness combined with sufficiently small 
size and shallow draft to make possible voy- 
ages across the North Sea and in and about 
the “leads” and fjords of Norway in dark- 
ness, fog, and storm. 

The fleet drew for replacements, both for 
ships and men, upon boats which crossed 
from Norway with cargoes of refugees— 
many of them west coast fishermen and their 
families. 

Howarth’s boats carried to Norway under- 
cover agents, radio operators, and saboteurs 
(scores of them) and arms and ammunition 
(hundreds of tons of it) and brought back 
agents to report and additional refugees of 
all ages, occasionally including fiancées and 
wives. 

His boats’ exploits, the author says, were 
only “pin pricks,” but they were on a scale 
and of a quality to keep large German forces 
active in counter measures, not to mention 
the inestimable value of the information whica 
the radio operators and other agents sent 
back after they were ashore. 

The organization of Howarth’s command 
was nothing if not unusual. He himself was 
Navy; his immediate superior was Army; and 
apparently the outfit at top level was subject 
to Army orders. But inevitably there had to 
be close cooperation with the Navy and the 
R.A.F. Top brass of all branches were fre- 
quent visitors to headquarters. But the crews 
(who chose their own captains) were hired 
as army civilian personnel and wore no uni- 
forms, except what they invented, and were 
subject to no real discipline of any sort. 
Under Nazi interpretation of the laws of war 
they did not come under the Geneva Conven- 
tion and if caught were subject to immediate 
execution, a fate which overtook several of 
these brave men. 

Across to Norway is worthy to rank with 
The Cruel Sea as one of the great true sea 
sagas of World War II; and the men and 
boats who inspired it were worthy successors 
to those who voyaged between Norway and 
Shetland ten centuries ago. 


Lirncow OsBporNE 


Carl Linneus. By Knut Hacserc. Trans- 
lated by Alan Blair. Jonathan Cape. London. 
1952. 264 pp. Map & 8 ills. (4 in color). Price 
18 shillings. 

To those whose acquaintance with Linnezus 
is confined to the “(L.)” which rounds off so 
many technical names this book is an inter- 
esting eye-opener. Swedenborg, Ling, Nobel 
were all more than scientists. So was Lin- 
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neus, whose subjects included medicine, bot- 
any, zoology, ornithology, geology, dietetics, so- 
ciology, ecology, ethnology, geography—and 
he was a prose-writer of note, and a poet. 
Quotations from his free verse and prose 
(Latin and Swedish) have here found an 
inspired translator. 

This book should have wide appeal outside 
Scandinavia, for though the reader may never 
have heard of Arndt or Biick, the biographer 
supplies enough particulars. Linnzeus quite 
often does come to life in his pages—and it’s 
not the serene, sunny personality usually 
imagined. Mr. Hagberg’s outline of the Lin- 
nean tradition in England is, except for the 
omission of Thomas Gray, pretty knowledge- 
able. : 

This is the first book to have appeared 
through the Anglo-Swedish Literary Founda- 
tion for fourteen years. There is no excuse 
for the absence of an index. And a select 
bibliography would have been useful. The only 
flaws I have detected in the translation are 
the rendering of gran or tall as fir, and bonde 
as peasant (farmer or the Swedish term would 
be preferable). 

Terence Hrywoop 


Seandinavia: Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Finland and Iceland. Eprrep sy Dort Ocri- 
zEK. McGraw-Hill. New York. 1952. Ill. 438 
pp. Price $6.50. 


Early last summer, as those of us planning 


European vacations were frantically complet- 
ing last-minute arrangements, a whole spate 
of travel ads confronted us advising that 
autumn was the season to do Europe—things 
would be cheaper, facilities less crowded and 
more comfortable, and furthermore it was 
the time when the elite gathered in the play- 
grounds of the world. Those of you who were 
in the know and have sensibly waited till now 
to embark for Scandinavia should by all 
means take with you this eleventh in the 
World in Color Series of travel books. 

Lavishly illustrated, it deals lovingly with 
all the countries of the North. If you are 
looking simply for a list of smart hotels, chi- 
chi restaurants, and out-of-the-way shops, this 
book is not for you. But if you want a smat- 
tering of Scandinavian history, a glimpse of 
her art and literature, an enchanting picture 
of her peoples, her contrasts, her castles—all 
interlaced with tales of giants and trolls, 
Vikings and Nordic gods, ghosts striding the 
battlements of Elsinore—this festive and col- 
orful volume will enhance your trip. 

In addition to the sometimes magical text, 
the book’s distinguishing feature is the wealth 
of full-color illustrations. Though the art re- 
productions are of extremely poor quality, 
the original illustrations designed for the 
book, even to the end-papers, are beguiling, to 
say the least. 

_ This is certainly the best of the World in 
Color Series—and perhaps the startling con- 
trasts of its subject contribute in large 
measure to its success. Scandinavia is not 
only a landscape rich in antiquity, in myth, 


in saga, but, as Gérard Bauér says in the 
preface, these are “Free lands, bright lands, 
|which] have all set an example to the present 
age of an ordered way of life, and a concep- 
tion of social justice exercised with a regard 
for the rights of man.” 

Cuore Fox 


The Law of Larion. By Perer Frevcuen. 
McGraw-Hill. 1952. 313 pp. Price $3.75. 


It is a lucky break for the public when an 
explorer is also a good writer. Fridtjof Nan- 
sen was one of these; so are Sven Hedin and 
Thor Heyerdahl. It is not so often that an ex- 
plorer is also a novelist. Peter Freuchen is 
all three. Around the skeleton of scientific 
and historical fact his imagination can mould 
the impulses and behavior of primitive people. 

Mr. Freuchen has written many books of 
Arctic adventure. The present one, The Law 
of Larion, is an historical romance about the 
great chieftain of the Indian tribes in Alaska 
in the time when Alaska was Russian and the 
British fur traders were just beginning to 
invade that territory. Mr. Freuchen has gath- 
ered on the spot all the native traditions 
about Larion and breathed into his characters 
—Indian, Eskimo, Russian, and British—their 
thoughts and motives conditioned as they were 
by temperature and taboos. To Larion war 
and the slavery of women are as honorable 
as is an icon to the Russian commandant. 

This novel is exciting with action from 
cover to cover. It moves. The details of every 
movement in this archaic Arctic world are 
described with the meticulousness and vivid- 
ness of an anthropologist. The chief contribu- 
tion, however, is psychological—the revelation 
of the thinking processes of the Indian and 
the Eskimo mind. Peter Freuchen ought to 
know how Eskimos think. One of Indian 
Larion’s wives was a superior Eskimo girl, 
a “coast-dweller,” and Freuchen, also, in one 
period of his vigorous life, enjoyed the privi- 
lege of being married to an Eskimo girl. 


mo: .L. 


Something of My Country. By Prince 
Witiiam or Swepen. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 1952. 244 pp. With a map and 
many photographs. Price $3.50. 


From his long and frequent treks up and 
down Sweden, visiting famous as well as 
little known places, that versatile and talented 
member of the Swedish royal house, Prince 
William, brother of King Gustaf VI Adolf, 
has gathered a handful of recollections which 
are published under the modest title of 
Something of My Country. 

In effect, however, the reader learns much 
more than just something about the Prince’s 
beloved fatherland; he learns a great deal 
about a great many places, and the author’s 
style—artistic, sensitive, and full of color— 
makes this excursion via the easy chair a true 
delight to undertake. For Prince William 
opens many doors to homes rich and humble, 
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and brings us in close and living contact with 
men and women of different ages, professions, 
and strata of life. He also opens many win- 
dows, and lets us behold fresh and novel 
scenes of the varied Swedish landscape. 

From the stern majesty of Lapland, he 
guides us through the northern provinces of 
Angermanland and Hiarjedalen to Virmland, 
rich in tradition. We join him on a cruise 
among the thousands of islands that form the 
famed Stockholm archipelago. We travel with 
him to Visby, the mediaeval capital of the 
island of Gotland, and to the rocky Bohus- 
lin coast, on the West, and we walk in his 
company across the blue hills of Viastergit- 
land. He leads us, at last, to Smaland and to 
the southernmost province of Skane, fertile, 
broad, steeped in ancient culture. 

Prince William’s tone is easy and conver- 
sational; despite his great and _ intimate 
knowledge of the history of Sweden, he never 
poses and never assumes the role of an in- 
structor to the uninstructed. He has a keen 
sense of humor and a more than ordinary 
power of observation, which makes the de- 
tails as delightful as the whole. His deep 
poetic gifts constantly shine through in de- 
scriptions of sheer lyric beauty. That so 
much of the author’s intent and expression 
are admirably conveyed, is due to the both 
tender and_ skillful translation by M. A. 
Michael. 

The Swedes are fortunate to have in Prince 





William a brilliant delineator in unforget- 
table word pictures of their long and lovely 
land. 

Hotcer LuNpDBERGH 


The Utmost Island. By Henry Myers. 
Crown Publishers. New York. 1951. 216 pp. 
Price $3.00. 


The story of the first voyage to Vinland 
and the conflict between Christianity and 
paganism in Iceland are indeed material for 
a compelling novel; recast, as here, in the 
mould of a modern romance the subject mat- 
ter itself makes for absorbing reading. The 
author of the book under discussion has 
familiarized himself with the accounts of the 
sagas and has delved into the legends and be- 
liefs of pagan mythology, and conseauently 
some of the best portions of the book deal 
with the old Odin-worshippers’ conceptions 
of their gods, of nature, and of the world in 
general. Against a background of creeds in 
transition, this Book-of-the-Month Club selec- 
tion relates the story of Leif Ericsson in an 
entertaining, but rather incongruous manner. 
The author recreates in highly lyrical prose 
the society of old Iceland, the coming of 
Christianity, and Leif’s voyage to the West. 
As rewritten by Mr. Myers the story itself 
may have been improved upon, although char- 
acter delineation is left rather sketchy and 
the motivation is at times puzzling. 
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This reviewer’s chief criticism of the book, 
however, centers around its unnecessary and 
almost complete distortion of historical facts. 
It is to be expected that novelists at times 
shape history to suit their own ends; but 
dramatic tension or suspense does not seem 
to have been increased in this particular case 
by Mr. Myers’ disregard for history,—a dis- 
regard which only serves to make those read- 
ers squirm who have any knowledge at all 
about the period covered. The author attempts 
to justify his juggling of historical facts in a 
Postscript, but it is still open to question 
whether anything has been gained by maintain- 
ing that Olaf Trygvesson championed the 
Divine Right of Kings; or by blending Earl 
Haakon and Haakon the Good into one per- 
son; or by stating that Leif Ericsson clung 
tenaciously to his heathen beliefs; and by 
making his loyalty to the Aesir the motive for 
his voyage to unknown lands in the West. The 
taking of such unwarranted liberties with 
history will to many readers be the main 
reason why this book somehow misses fire 
and fails to be the first-rate historical novel 
it might have been. 

Erik J. Frus 


A Chronicle of Old Muskego. The Diary 
of Sgren Bache, 1839-1847. Transtarep anv 
EDITED BY CLARENCE A. CLAUSEN AND ANDREAS 
Enviken. Norwegian-American Historical As- 
sociation. Northfield, Minn. 1951. 237 pp. Ill. 
Price $3.50. 


Among the thousands of Norwegian immi- 
grants who arrived in America during the 
thirties and forties of the last century, few 
were more voluble, more observant, or even 
more reflective than Sgren Bache. Belonging 
to a well-to-do family near Drammen, he 
left for America as a young man, perhaps 
without any serious intent of remaining in 
the New World; he followed the emigrant 
stream to the Middle West and settled for a 
time in Muskego in Wisconsin. 

During the early years of immigration, Mus- 
kego, one of the Norwegian “mother colonies,” 
became a hub and center of settlement in the 
territory of Wisconsin. Many of the most 
prominent men among the immigrants settled 
there or worked there for a while, as f. inst., 
Even Heg and the pastors C. L. Clausen and 
J. W. C. Dietrichson. There also was built the 
first Norwegian church in the United States. 

Bache’s observations of the settlers, of con- 
ditions in their new homeland, as well as his 
opinions on pioneer pastors -and others are 
voiced with vigor and a complete lack of 
diffidence. Perhaps no less engaging are his 
reflections on the young Republic which re- 
sulted from his ceaseless desire to get around 
and see for himself the many points and places 
of interest. 

His diary, or self-styled “Memorandum,” 
which he perhaps had intended for publica- 
tion in Norway, was written in long-hand be- 
tween the years 1839 and 1847 when he re- 
turned to Norway for good. It has now been 
translated and edited by Professors Clarence 
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Order now! 


The Three Ibsens 


by 


BERGLIOT IBSEN 


An important book in which Bergliot 
Ibsen tells of the home life of Henrik 
and Suzannah Ibsen, and their son Sigurd. 
In these reminiscences the daughter of 
Bjgrnson and daughter-in-law of Ibsen 
sheds new light on both the literary and 
political scene in Norway before and after 
the turn of the century. 


Called De tre when published in Nor- 
way in 1949, the book immediately be- 
came one of the best-sellers of that year. 


The London Times says of the book: 
“Her reminiscences are . . . simply and 
charmingly composed . . . one is touched 


by the simplicity of her narration.” 


Illustrated 
Price $3.00 
(Special Members’ Price $2.25) 


This book, being the first Foundation 
publication for 1952, will be sent free, 
if they so desire, to all Sustaining and 
Sponsoring Associates. 


Order from 


THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 
FOUNDATION 


127 East 73rd Street 
New York 21, N.Y. 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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BOOKS 


A. Clausen and Andreas Elviken, and by 
publishing it the Norwegian-American His- 
torical Association has added another work 
of genuine importance to its records on‘ Nor- 
wegian immigration. 

Erik J. Frus 


Sailboat Time. Writrren AND ILLUSTRATED 
py Mas Linpman. Albert Whitman. Chicago. 
1951. 28 pp. Price $1.50. 


The versatile and prolific Maj Lindman, 
author and illustrator of books about little 
Swedish boys and girls, has given her large 
and appreciative American audience another 
tender and engaging story. 

It concerns two young children in Sweden, 
Kaj and his sister Maj, and their adventures 
on a sailboat excursion with their father in the 
Stockholm archipelago. The attractive book 
contains twelve full-page illustrations in bright 
colors, in addition to suitably nautical end- 
papers. A gay and active outdoors story for 
athletic and nature-loving youngsters. 


H.L. 


BOOK NOTES 


The Dwarf by Pir Lagerkvist, a novel pub- 
lished in the United States in 1945, has been 
republished by A. A. Wyn, Inc., 1952, 228 pp. 
$3.00. Like the novel Barabbas and the plays 
and poems of Lagerkvist; The Dwarf is a 
stage in the Nobel Prizeman’s exploration of 
that great mystery, the human race. Also this 
novel is of anthropological interest as being 
the first recorded attempt to discover the 
mental processes of a dwarf. Some dwarfs we 
always have with us, usually in a circus, but 
none has written adequately his own auto- 
biography. Lagerkvist’s dwarf is the slave of 
an Italian prince of the Renaissance. 


A sonnet by Dr. Henry Goddard Leach 
entitled “The Well Blazed Trail” appears in 
the first issue for 1952 of the Icelandic lit- 
erary magazine Eimreidin. Besides the original 
English version, the poem is also given in Ice- 
landic translation by Rector Alexander J6- 
hannesson of the University of Iceland. 


In The Planets: Their Origin and Develop- 
ment (Harvard. $5.00) Professor Harold C. 
Urey presents new and challenging ideas on 
the origin of the earth, the moon, and the 
planets. Dr. Urey, who is professor of chem- 
istry at the University of Chicago, won the 
Nobel Prize in 1934. He is also Vice-Presi- 
dent and a Trustee of The American-Scandi- 
navian Foundation. 


The Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions by Stephen M. Schwebel (Harvard. 
$1.75) is the first authoritative study of the 
lezal and political powers vested in this U.N. 
oficial. The book also contains a biographical 
sLetch of Trygve Lie. 


New Norwegian Books 


Norwegian Knitting Designs, with an introduction 
and explanatory text by Annichen S. Bohn. With 
many illustrations. $1.80 

Norwegian Edition: 

Norske Strikkem@gnstre $1.35 

Norge. Glimt fra et stort lite land. Text by Sigurd 
Hoel. Photographs by K. W. Gullers. $4.75 

English Edition: 

Norway Where Today Meets Tomorrow. A beautiful 
gift volume. $5.25 


pd.6 


THYRA FJELLANGER’S BOOK STORE 


Importers of Norwegian books 
5921—8th Avenue, Brooklyn 20, N.Y. 
Books mailed to any place in the U.S. 


The 


AALBORG 
AKVAVIT 


A Century of World Fame 
— Under the Sign of the S&S 
100% POTATO NEUTRAL SPIRITS — 96 PROOF 


BRIONES & CO. 
85 Pearl Street, New York 4, N.Y. 
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An authoritative and comprehensive article 
on Danish historical ‘writing by Professor 
Waldemar Westergaard of the University of 
California at Los Angeles appears in the 
June 1952 Number of The Journal of Modern 
History. The article, entitled “Danish History 
and Danish Historians,” covers the field from 
the Middle Ages up to the present. 


The Quarterly Journal of the Library of 
Congress in its May number had an article 
entitled “The Hersholt Collection of Ander- 
seniana” in which Frederick R. Goff, Chief 
of the Library’s Rare Book Division, de- 
scribes the Hans Christian Andersen mate- 
rials in Danish which the Hersholts have 
given to the American nation. The collection 
includes first editions—some of them in- 
scribed presentation copies—manuscripts con- 
taining marginal notatioms in Andersen’s 
handwriting, and letters that he wrote to his 
American publisher, Horace Scudder, and to 
various friends in several countries. 


Scandinavia in 1952, edited by Eugene Fo- 
dor (David McKay Co. $3.75) supplies all 
the pertinent information required by the 
tourist and traveler. The volume, one in the 
series of Fodor’s Modern Guides, contains a 
variety of articles by authorities on Scandi- 
navian life and travel. 


A beautifully illustrated article on Nor- 
wegian peasant arts and crafts by Georges 
Patrix highlights the May 1952 issue of 
Courier, the monthly magazine published by 
The United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization. 


The Graphic Work of Birger Sandzén by 
Charles Pelham Greenough III is a descrip- 
tive catalogue of one phase of the work of 
the great Lindsborg artist. The pamphlet, 
which contains numerous reproductions of his 
work, is published by Bethany College where 
Mr. Sandzén is now Professor Emeritus of 
Art. His lithographs, dry points, and wood 
cuts are to be found in collections and mu- 
seums all over the world, from Kansas to 
Nepal. 


The influence of Sgren Kierkegaard on Ex- 
istentialist thought is brought out -in The 
Existentialist Revolt (The Bruce Publishing 
Co. $3.50) by Professor Kurt F. Reinhardt of 
Stanferd University. In his chapter “ ‘Either / 
Or’: The Challenge of Kierkegaard” the 
author concludes that “Ewistential thinking 
calls for the unity of thought and life. And 
the eternal pattern of this unity Kierkegaard 
sees in Christ. . . . Christianity is thus for 
Kierkegaard essentially the communication of 
existence.” 


Norway—Where Yesterday Meets Tomor- 
row (Tiden Norsk Forlag, Oslo. Price $5.00) 
is a richly illustrated introduction to Norway, 
with text by the noted novelist Sigurd Hoel 
and superb photographs by K. W. Gullers. 


ORDER NOW! 


American Scandinavian 
Studies 


by 


Adolph Burnett Benson 


A collection of the essays and arti- 
cles by the former head of the Depart- 
ment of Germanic Languages at Yale 
University. 

Professor Benson, an authority on 
Scandinavian-American affairs, has the 
happy faculty of being able to com- 
bine scholarship and literary style. 
These essays, most of which deal with 
Scandinavians in America, represent 
a life-time of research and writing. 


The essays have been selected by 
Dr. Marshall W. S. Swan, who also 
has supplied the volume with an in- 
troduction. 


$5.00 


Price 


Associates of the Foundation may 
purchase this book at a Special 
Members’ Price of $3.75 


Order from 


The American-Scandinavian 


Foundation 


127 East 73rd Street 
New York 21, N.Y. 
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The comedy “The Changed Bridegroom” 
from the ASF publication Seven One-Act 
Plays by Holberg was staged in England this 
summer by the North Oxferd Townswomen’s 
Guild. Their production was entered in the 
Drama Festival in Oxford in May where the 
North Oxonians qualified for the second round 
of the competition. They performed again at 
Maidenhead in Berkshire against teams from 
Oxfordshire, Buckinghamshire, and Berk- 
shire, and won second prize in the final round. 


Principles of Economic Development (The 
College Press, Tacoma, Wash. $3.00) by Pro- FOR A QUARTER 
fessor Paul R. Fossum. of the College of OF A CENTURY 
Puget Sound is an important addition to the 
literature on socio-economic development in 


America during the period 1860-1943. oes 


Arctic Magazine in its March 1952 Number e DIAMONDS 
features an article on the archaeology of tee = 
Peary Land by Count Ejigil Knuth, who was e WATCHES 
the leader of the Danish expedition that ex- e JEWELRY 
plored this remote territory from 1947 to 


1950. e SILVERWARE 


Two Eggs on My Plate (George Allen & SPECIAL PRICES 
Unwin, London) by Oluf Reed Olsen unfolds 
an exciting tale of espionage in Norway dur- 9 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
ing the German occupation. 

On the Tenth Floor 

“Kierkegaard or Grundtvig” by Llewellyn te, 2. aie 
Jones was a featured article in the May 14 RBS- 7787 
issue of The Christian Century. 
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Imaginative, fresh - colored EEO SUT 
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this Swedish faience by Stig 
Lindberg from Gustavsberg. 


Leaf Dish, $8. MAIL & PHONE ORDERS FILLED— ELDORADO 5-6630 


The 12” Platter, $34... ¥ GEORG JENSEN INCE. 


The covered Pitcher, $16. Fifth Avenue at 53rd Street * New York 22, N. Y. 
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BARBER STEAMSHIP LINES, INC. 


(Agents) 
General Offices: 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N.Y. 
WHitehall 4-1300 


BARBER LINE UNION-CLAN LINE 
U.S.A./Philippines-China-Japan HOUSTON LINE 


E fri r 
BARBER-WILHELMSEN LINE South and East African Ports 
Philippines-China-Japan/U.S.A. WILHELMSEN LINE 
BARBER-FERN-VILLE LINES Scandinavian Ports 


Barber Steamship Lines, Inc., Agent 
Philippines, Straits Settlements, , _ ore 
Java and Ceylon/U.S.A. 
Barber Steamship Lines, Inc., Agents FERN-VILLE 
: MEDITERRANEAN LINES 

BARBER-WEST AFRICAN LINE Fearnley & Eger and 
Azores, Madeira, Canary and Cape Verde A. F. Klaveness & Co. A/S 
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American West African Line, Inc., Agents Barber Mediterranean Line, Inc., Agents 
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